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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Srevtar With great power gave the 
apostles their witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus. 


—Acts 4 : 33. 
x. April.4.—Peter and.Cornelius. .-. ......-.. Acts 10 : 1-48 
2. April r1.—Peter Delivered from Prison ...... Acts 12: I-19 
3. April 18.—The Conversion of Saul .-.-. =. ow. Acts g : 1-30 
4. April 25.—The Gospel.in Antioch. . . . Acts 11 : 19-30; 12: 25 
5. May 2. ae s First Missionary Journey— 

Cypras . of. vt. 8 ss . . Acts 13 : 1-12 
6. May 9. Paul’ s First Missionary Journey— -Antioch 

in Pisidia. . . . Acts 13 : 13-52 


7. May 16.—Paul’s First Missionary Jour- 
ney—Iconium andLystra ........ Acts 14 : 1-28 


8. May 23.—The Council at Jerusalem... ...... Acts 15 : 1-35 
g. May 30.—Believing and Doing. ......... James 2 : 14-26 
10. June 6.—The Power of the Tongue’. .... . James 3: 1-12 
11. June 13.— Heroes of Faith... ... 2.44%. Hebrews 11 ; 1-40 


12, June 20.—Review 


13. June 27.—Temperance Lesson .... . . Romans 13 : 8-14 


Upward 
By Mabel Earle 


HIS is the road your feet have trod 
Who lead the’ cohorts of the King ; 
O fellow-soldiers, knights of God: 
We in the ranks are following! 


Sun-bronzed, storm-beaten, line on line, 
Our files go forward at his call- 

Far out ahead your banners shiv, 
Flung to the light that leads us all. 


Not yet we tread the mountain slope 
Beyond whose crest your outlook lies— 

The Holy Lands of love and hope 
Unfolding far beneath your eyes. 


Yet one in courage, one in trust, 
We hail your standards lifted high ; 
Dauntless we march through thorns and dust ; 
Ours be the vision by and by ! 


Enough for us, his host, to hear 

The Voice that bids us march and fight ; 
Enough to answer, cheer on cheer, 

The signals waved from yonder height. 


On guard against the ambushed foe, 
On risk of soul and heart and. limb, 

All that our hard-pressed ranks can know 
You in your turn have borne for him. 


This is the road your feet have trod, 
Long dusty leagues of dangers past; 
O brother men, O sons of God, 
We too shall reach the heights at last! 


Omana, Nes. 


Differences as a Sign of Life 

Differences of honest conviction between others 
and ourselves ought not to trouble us. Such differ- 
ences ought only to challenge the best that is on both 
sides, while each respects the other's right to differ. 
They are evidences of life, and may be welcomed as 
Such. There are some persons who differ with-no 
one, because lacking the energy and the.interest that 
are Called for -by the effort of*having ‘an opinion 6f 
their wn. They are not burdened with life-purposes 





or convictions. If, indeed, we find none ever differ- 
ing with us, we may fairly ask ourselves whether there 
is enough healthy purpose in our lives to call out any 
expression of difference from others. As a keen 
thinker has well said : +‘ Living men differ ; it is only 
the dead who agree. If you want uniformity, you can 
get it in the cemetery.’’ 


x 


If We Would Be Helped 

No man ever failed for lack of God's help. 
‘*Not, help me more, Lord, but may I help thee 
more,’’ was the prayer that framed itself on the lips 
of one who recognized the real cause of his own fail- 
ures. God's help is proffered to us in abundance 
every instant.of our lives.. When we fail, it is never 
because God has gone back on us ; it is only because 
we have gone back on him. When we help him by 
yielding: ourselves to him, then. he. can help us, 
Without our Felp, he can do little for us. 


y 4 
Missing the Point 


It is often a positive duty to cultivate an inca- 
pacity to see and to hear. For there is such a thing 
as seeing and hearing a great deal: too much ; and 
we make ourselves and others miserable when we 
do this, There are unkind things, for example, said 
to us or about us, evidences of others’ dislike or an- 
tagonism, or—what is harder to bear—their indiffer- 
ence to us, or their desire to snub or humiliate us; 
and when any of these things come within our range 
of sight or hearing, we are very likely to devote our- 
selves to the disagreeable aspects of the case with con- 
siderable intensity, “That is because self—wounded, 
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The Advantage of 


HERE is a law of nature that with every action 
there is an equal reaction. The law seems to 
hold true among people, With every proposal 

there is pretty sure to be an objection. There are 
serious objections to having children around the house ; 
there are serious objections to having a home with no 
children, There are objections to assuming responsi- 
bilities, they may grow too heavy; there are ob- 
jections to having no responsibilities, one may grow 
lazy or get bored. There are objections to being 
young, and there are objections to being old. There 
are objections to taking a walk,—the road may be 
muddy ; there are objections to staying at home,— 
one may get indigestion from lack of exercise. There 
‘are objections to hot weather, and there are also ob- 
jections to cold days. There are objections to mar- 
riage, and to the life of single blessedness. Without 
doubt the natural law of action and reaction holds 
true in the mental and spiritual world. 

But there are times when we are so sure that we 
have a good idea that we feel inexpressibly hurt that 
any one should raise any objection to it. When we 
grow wiser, we shall make our proposal and then 


-cheerfully wonder who is going to object to it, and on 


what ground. For it is a real mental and moral at- 
tainment to learn that the objector is not a criminal, 
but is a wise provision of nature. The world of me- 
chanics could not exist without resistance and inertia. 
Electricity is born of resistance, and inertia keeps my 
hat and coat on the hook until I need them again. So 
we have reached a desirable state when we are not 
hurt or surprised because there is an objection to our 
good idea. 

Objections ‘always ‘exist:; they. are inthe very na- 
ture of progress. ‘-~Evtry changé nieans thé’ displace- 
ment of something that. hasbeen. Every step 





suffering, indignant, or angry self—is allowed to take 
control of us just then and give back ‘‘ as good as we 
got,’"—which always means worse than we got. Then 
follow bitterness and heart-burning indeed. The only 
safe way at such a time is to strive to be blind or 
deaf. Self must be roughly treated to accomplish 
this ; crushed, ignored, trampled under foot, killed. 
Only when we ourselves thus treat self can we learn 
the art of not seeing and not hearing : to be so indif- 
ferent to the word or act that hurts, that an onlooker 
would suppose, if watching our face, that we had quite 
missed the point of what was said or done. The 
self-mastery that will not see or hear an affront is pos- 
sible only to one who is Christ-mastered. All enemies 
are helpless against one who thus insists on missing 


the point. 
x 
Building Up Trust 


Trustworthiness is contagious ; and so is untrust- 
worthiness. One of the surest ways to make others 
trustworthy is to believe that they are trustworthy, and 
show them that we believe they are. This ‘habitual 
trusting of others is also one of the surest ways to build 
up our own trustworthiness. And one of the surest 
ways to destroy the trustworthiness of ourselves and 
of others is to be constantly doubting others. Jesus, 
of all men who ever lived on earth the worthiest of 
complete trust, had and showed more confidence 
in the good of others than any man who ever 
lived. His very confidence in markind has ftaised 
mankind to a higher standard of trustworthiness than 
the world had known before his day. -I1f we would 
be trustworthy, and expect any one to count us trust- 
worthy, we must believe in others and show that we’be- 
lieveinthem, Unbelief injures others with ourselves: 
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Being Objected To 


forward means that something must give way. It is 
a necessary part of progress to meet and overcome 
objections. It is the sign that a movement is a pro- 
gression, when it encounters objection. 

The great question, therefore, is this: Is the ob- 
jection that confronts me a sound one? As a wise 
person should I give weight to it, even if I do not give 
way to it? Sometimes my good idea has been tried 
before by some one else, and has failed. An objec- 
tion of that sort may be pretty serious. Sometimes 
the means for making the advance step are not availa- 
ble. . That is serious, too. But the great mass of 
hypothetical objections are not so serious. We ought 
to be patient with our objectors. . They have not 
grown so well acquainted with our idea as we have ; 
and beside that, we must remember that it is our 
idea, and not theirs, and we shall get the credit for it 
— if it works out. Be patient, be persuasive, but be 
courageous enough never to be scared away by a 
bogie objection of the sort that pictures from vivid 
imagination all the dangers that attend our path. 

When hot-air furnaces were first invented and put 
on the market, it is said that reputable newspapers 
objected to them on the ground that, as all the rooms 
in the house would be warmed, the members of the 
family would sit in their own rooms instead of gather- 
ing around the common hearthstone. This, it was 
pointed out, would destroy the unity of family life, 
and so ultimately disrupt the. nation. It was not a 
facetious objection, any more than was the objection, 
once raised, that no steamboat could be built large 
enough to carry sufficient coal to drive the engine 
from Liverpool to New York. 

Sometimes our. objections come from within, and 
our main difficulties are imaginary. With some dis- 
positions the possible dangers’ attendant on a forward 
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step assume gigantic proportions ; like Caleb’s com- 
panions, we seem in our own sight as grasshoppers. 
But even a grasshopper can go a long way if he keeps 
on hopping. : 

Man's duty, after all, is to overcome. One of the 
favorite texts of the late President Henry G. Weston, 
admired so long for his shrewd knowledge of men and 
his humble wisdom in godly things, was, ‘‘ Speak unto 
the children of Israel, that they yo forward.’’ The 
great obligation of manhood is to leave life a little 
ahead of the place we found it, in spite of all objec- 
tions, That was what our Lord did. He overcame 
the objections that existed to the improvement of 
human society. There were the most serious of ob- 
jections at every step of his path. There was danger 
at the outset that Joseph might put away Mary in 
disgrace, There was danger from the vested interests 
and institutions of his time. There was danger. that 
his friends might fail to understand him; some of 
them did, and one was a traitor. There was danger 
that the educated Jews, like Paul, would never con- 
sent to living on a par with Gentiles. There was 
danger that the freedom of the gospel would be mis- 
interpreted, and it often was. There was danger in 


Plagiarism: Its Pugnacity and Its Pathos 
To touch upon the subject of plagiarism always 
draws fire. The great pity of it is that any discussion 
of plagiarism comes so close home to so many. Men 
who would recoil from the idea of purloining the 
product of the hands of a fellow-being take a strangely 
different attitude toward purloining the product of his 
mind, When, therefore, The Sunday School Times 
recently expressed its hearty agreement with a Colo- 
rado minister who spoke of his abhorrence of using in 
his sermons stolen material as his own, it thereby 
invited sharp disagreement. This has come. For 
‘example, a New York reader reminds us that there is 
nothing new under the sun, and suggests that therefore 
there can really be no such thing as plagiarism : 


It would seem, from the over-anxiety of some of your read- 
ers lest they be guilty of plagiarism, that they forget that not 
one in a thousand has an original idea. Man’s whole educa- 
tion is an accumulation of facts and ideas of men who have 

one before him. We hardly expect a person when about to 
manaente a problem in geometry to first state that the 

rinciple upon which the-solution rests is derived from Euclid, 
est he be guilty of plagiarism. 

It is true enough that there is no hard and fast line at 
which one can say, ‘‘ here plagiarism begins, and origi- 
nality ceases."’ For every growing man is debtor to 
many others for his thoughts and his truths and his 
principles, and no man could safely say of his every 
thought whether it is his own or another's. Much of 
what he has is both others’ and his own: he took it 
from others, but he has so studied and lived it that 
he has made it his own. With such material, he 
cannot and ought not to attempt to acknowledge his 
sources of inspiration and knowledge every time he 
gives out that which has passed from others into his 
own very being. 

But when a man sees or hears a thought that is new 
to him, and sets it down to incorporate and use, un- 
assimilated and bodily, in a sermon or a book or an 
editorial, as his own, he is stealing, and he knows it. 
The fact that the thought may have been in the world 
for a thousand years before he heard some one else 
express it has no bearing on 47s theft. The least that 
he can do, as his simple duty, is to let it be known that 
that thought was borrowed, not worked out by himself. 

That is, when people are looking to him for a mes- 
sage of hisown, There is a clear cut and well rec- 
ognized distinction here. The student or teacher who 
states mathematical principles is not supposed to be 
giving original material ; no one misunderstands this 
for plagiarism. But if astudent is given an “ origi- 
nal’’ problem to solve, and he glibly states the so- 
lution that he has ‘‘cribbed’’ from a ‘‘key,’’ he is a 
plagiarist of the same sort as the thought-cribbing 
public speaker or writer. 

Hence the well-defined distinction between the 
Sunday-school teacher who is furnished with lesson 
helps that he or she is expected to digest and pass on, 
and the preacher who is not expected to use another's 
homiletical outlines in any such way. This distinction 
was noted in these columns recently, yet a Kentucky 
reader is not at all ready to admit such a distinction, 
when he writes : 


Your discussion of plagiarism has not made the matter at all 
clear to my mind. Between the lines you seem to say: ‘The 
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giving the Bible to people in their own tongue, as was 
done in Germany and England. Yet, in spite of all 
the dangers to its progress, the divine life that entered 


the world at Bethlehem has kept on growing and . 


overcoming objections. 

Objections are like seasons ; they may be adverse, 
but they are not necessarily final. The trees that put 
out their leaves in May are not frightened by the fact 
that December iscoming. They may be obliged to lose 
their leaves, to be sure, but they are bigger or stronger 
trees as a result of their season's leaf-growing. 

There are objections that are final, and we ought 
promptly to recognize them. If our plan does not 
square with the spirit of Christ, it is certainly wrong. 
If it will produce hopeless discord, the time is not 
ripe for it. If it is too costly, we are not equipped 
for it. But there are objections that are simply the 
natural resistance to all progress. It is worth while 
cultivating the ability, as Paul said, to ‘‘ distinguish 
the things that differ."" He who can say with rea- 
sonable certainty that this objection is valid, while 
that one is surmountable, is a wise man, And the 
ability to know one objection from another is the kind 
of wisdom that is freely promised to all who seek it. 


primary object of the Times is to furnish material and help for 
the Sunday-school teacher, and not sermons for the preacher. 
Therefore the teacher may partake of it freely, for he is eating 
at his father’s table, but the preacher who does the same 
thing in the same manner is a thief and a robber,—he is eat- 
ing the children’s bread. I am a preacher and a teacher of a 
Sunday-school class. (By the way, I get two copies of the 
‘Times, one copy, I suppose, for the preacher, and the other 
for the teacher.) Asa teacher, according to your opinion, I 
may make use of all helps, and may conduct the entire lesson 
without once mentioning any of my sources, and I am not a 
plagiarist. But coming before my audience with the same 
well-digested message as a preacher, if I do not make public 
acknowledgment of my sources I am dishonest and a pla- 
giarist, for as a preacherI am properly looked to for a message 
of my own. Preachers are not called to their sacred office 
because of unusual intellectuality or resourcefulness. ‘They 
have not a monopoly on inventiveness and originality. ‘Then 
why are they governed by one law and the teachers by an- 
other? What law, of God or man, makes a preacher a liter- 
ary thief, and sets all others free for doing exactly the same 
thing? Has the expectation merely of some public audiences 
somewhere from some preachers become the Medo-Persian 
law for all preachers everywhere ? 


Preachers ave called to their sacred office because 
they are expected to have a first-hand knowledge of 
God and of Jesus Christ, and a personal experience 
in Christ's power to overcome sin and_ to 
meet every need of the human _ heart. Men 
are hungry to hear first-hand testimony on this sub- 
ject ; and the minister who can give such testimony is 
not likely to be tempted by plagiarism, nor careless 
as to plagiarism. He will have his own thoughts 
and his own experiences and his own Friend to tell 
about. When he finds another man's thought that is 
fresh and stimulating to him, he will gladly avail him- 
self of such material for his people, and gladly credit 
the source as he does so. The consecrated Sunday- 
school teacher does all this ; but there zs a difference 
between what the public expects from the lay-work- 
ers in the Sunday-school and the trained ministry. 
If the Kentucky reader cannot appreciate this differ- 
ence, nor understand why it ought to exist, his concep- 
tion of the ministry needs broadening and deepening. 

A letter of an utterly different character comes from 
a young minister whose appeal for help will touch the 
heart of every one who sees it. He writes a deeply 
personal letter, but gives permission to have it an- 
swered in these columns ; 


May I ask for some of your time in which to have a sort of 
heart-to-heart talk with you ? 

I've noticed in recent issues of the Times articles on the 
p ranges of plagiarism, and I don't take issue with you on any- 
thing said therein, but—I want to make to you an open, frank 
confession, and ask your advice as to how I may break the 
fetters that bind me. 

While in high school and in college I was quite successfnl 
in oratorical contests. I naturally had a pretty good delivery, 
and the only thing that gave me trouble was something to de- 
liver! I became ambitious to win in a certain large contest. 
I went to college and studied law. While there I entered ora- 
torical contests, winning in some of them with speeches written 
for me by a preacher of the town, who seemed to take a great 
interest in me. I was chosen to represent my college in the 
large contest referred to, but lost out on a speech of my own. 
I went back home after finishing my course, and God called 
me to preach. I at once determined to go to another college, 
and the old ambition to win in the oratorical contest was re- 
kindled in my heart. I won the representation, and then won 
in the contest itself, wsing a speech written by that same 
preacher. 

Now I'm out in the active work of the ministry. During my 
ministry I suppose that at least two-thirds of my sermons have 
been those of other men. When I try to deliver a sermon of 
my own it seems fame. I have tried to break the fetters that 
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bind me to this (I fear) sinful habit, but thus far my efforts 
have not been successful. 

Now, I'd like to ask you two questions : (1) Do you think I 
ought to make a confession of my wrong-doing to the ay- 
thorities of my college, either privately or publicly? (2) How 
am I to break away from this habit? 

Seems like I can't pray as I'd like to pray. My spiritual 
life, I fear, is on the wane. My efforts to lead souls to Christ 
(especially at the Sunday night services) have been almost 
entirely in vain so far as results—visible results—are con- 
cerned. Pray tell me, if you can, how I can become a free 
man, with power to preach a saving gospel ? 

This man has already made a vigorous stride 
toward the freedom for which he longs. .He can be 
wholly free the very instant he decides to. His 
Saviour Jesus Christ can strike off the shackles that 
are binding him, and can keep him from ever seek- 
ing out that bondage again. When this has been 
done, and this young pastor is living in conscious and 
complete dependence upon Christ for all that he is to 
do and to say, he will not lack a message, nor will 
his message seem tame, to himself or to any hearer, 

The duty of confession to the college authorities, 
whom he deceived with speeches not his own, would 
seem to be a plain one, as a first step in clinching his 
freedom. Then suppose he tell his own story, just 
as fully and frankly as he has told it here, but from 
his own pulpit and to his own people, whom he has 
been robbing this year and a half of the message that 
they needed. Suppose he should tell how God would 
not ease up on him until he broke with this sin, and 
how Christ enabled him to break with it, and how 
helpless he now feels himself to be without the all- 
conquering power of Christ in his life. He would 
have no lack of absorbingly interesting sermon ma- 
terial to give his people that day. It would interest 
them and help them more than the most finished 
stolen discourse that the greatest preacher living 
could furnish. For it would be his own : his witness 
to what Christ has been to him and is doing for him ; 
and that is the only thing that wins men to Christ. 
Then suppose he should ask the forgiveness of his 
people, and the prayers of his people, and pastor and 
people that day bow before God in a reconsecration 
of themselves to God and his Son. 

What if this should cost him his pulpit, and his 
ministry? Is he not paying too high a price to 
hold on to his false position under the present: de- 
stroying terms? Would it not be better for him to 
make honest shoes for a living, if he must, than dis- 
honest sermons ? 

God will show him his duty 1n all this. God sas 
shown him, as he plainly recognizes, that he must 
get a message of his own if he is to do God's work. 
The question of the duty of public confession is one 
that Ged alone can settle for him. And God will 
settle it for him if he seeks God's guidance here and 
in all things above all else, and follows that guidance. 
Unless he does this, he is assured of the permanent 
loss of both peace and power. When he does this, he 
substitutes dependence upon God for dependence 
upon men: and that marks the beginning of life in- 


deed. 
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The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 
May 10 to 16 


MON.—Eternal God, I thank thee for the privilege of enjoy- 
ing thy communion. Let me esteem it in reverent delight. 
Save me from all frivolity which would waste my treasure, and 
impair my spiritual inheritance. Let me walk with thee in 
holy awe, that none of thy treasure may be wasted. 


‘TUEs.—Almighty God, I pray that I may make thy will my 
own. Let me find my song in thy statutes. Let me rejoice in 
the way of thy salvation. ‘Thy will be done! 


WED.—Heavenly Father, I pray that thou wouldst daily 
renew my soul. May some new vision break upon my won- 
dering eyes! May I see something more glorious in the old 
outlook! May I go from grace to grace, from strength to 
strength, and from glory to glory ! 


THURS, —Almighty God, I pray that thy presence may be- 
come to me a great assurance. May I walk in the light of thy 
fellowship and not be afraid! Quicken me in discernment, 
and let me know that I am hedged about by the protective 
care of my Lord. 


FRI.—Almighty God, I bless thee that thou canst empower 
even me to be a saint. Wilt thou make my feet like hinds’ 
feet, that I may leap over difficulties that stand in my way? 
Give me the sense of overflowing life, and let me carry my 
burdens as trifling loads. 


SAT.—Most gracious God, | pray for the whole family of 
man. _ I pray for the enrichment of our communion with thy- 
self, and for the fostering of a closer fellowship among thy chil- 
dren. Knit us together in the bonds of holy purpose and 
affection. May we be one in Christ ! : 


SuN.—Heavenly Father, wilt thou breathe upon my spirit 
that my appetite for thee may be quickened Mercifully 
create the very desire through which I am to be fed. Give me 
the faith which can then receive thy grace. Be my Alpha and 
my Omega, my beginning and my end. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 16 (Acts 14 : 1-28) 
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By Professor David 











URING the period covered by the Book of Acts 
D the worship of the Roman emperor was the 
most important element in heathenism. _ It 
superseded every other form of worship in the empire. 
Conquered people were at liberty to renounce the 
entire Roman pantheon and. to reverence their own 
divinities, provided only they. bowed in adoration 
before the image of the emperor. Converts to Chris- 
tianity were soon subjected to the same requirements. 
The purpose of the ordeal was political rather than 
religious. It was designed to promote the unification 
of diverse races, and aimed at imperial consolidation 
by means of one great universal religious ceremony. 

The Book of Acts, therefore, cannot be adequately 
or correctly interpreted without reference to the wor- 
While it is not mentioned in 
distinct terms, it is everywhere implied, and there are 
many statements which directly refer to it. Indeed, 
we should not be surprised that it receives no explicit 
description at the hands of the sacred writers. It 
receives just the same treatment as other forms of 
heathenism. None of them are discussed in detail. 
Polytheism, demonism, sorcery, magic, and the like, 
are introduced, as occasion requires, without extended 
notice or technical designation. Even so with the 
worship of the emperor. Exceptional and factitious, 
it was still the deep undercurrent of religious life, 
controlling the movement of civilization. 

The worship of the Roman emperor was introduced 
by Octavius, afterward known as Augustus Cesar. 
In the defeat of Antonius at the battle of Actium. he 
became the master of the world. He was only thirty- 
two years old, but already his dazzling success encour- 
aged him to plan. for the complete subjugation of the 
Roman world to. himself by the consolidation of all 
its important offices in his own person. . -With a. fore- 
sight worthy of. his great. genius, he thus early deter- 
mined to rule the empire through the_religious senti- 
ments of itssubjects. From the first, he systematically 
directed all his efforts to this end, but it was so shrewdly 
done that his purpose was not suspected. Even if his 
fellow-citizens had suspected it, they probably would 
not have attempted to thwart it. Octavius was already 
their idol ; he might easily become their god. 

The first sign of his approaching deification occurred 
29 B.C., when certain temples in Asia Minor, at 
Niczea and Ephesus, were dedicated to the joint wor- 
ship of Rome and the spirit of Julius Czesar, deceased. 
In the same year, also, the diets of Asia and Bithynia 
paid divine honors to Octavius himself at their places 
of assembly in Pergamus and Nicomedia. 


The Abominable Blasphemy in the Holy Land 

The next year, 28 B.C.,.the Roman Senate, led by 
the emperor, decreed the deification of Julius Czsar, 
—thus legitimatizing in the capital city what had 
been already assumed in the provinces, by solemnly 
translating their first Caesar to the ranks of the im- 
mortals, —the first apotheosis since that of Romulus. 

The way was now open to the deification of Octa- 
vius himself; for if Julius were deified when dead, 
why not Octavius while yet alive? So, soon after, 
January, 27 B.C., he took to himself the title of 
‘* Augustus,’’—a word never before applied to any 
but the most sacred objects, such as the altars of the 
gods, the ceremonies of their worship, and the gods 
themselves. After this he steadily added to his divine 
dignities until his practical deification was accom- 
plished. On the death of Lepidus he became Pon- 
tifex Maximus, high priest of the empire. As one 
of the calendar months had been already dedicated 
to Julius, the following one was dedicated to Augustus. 
Temples were now built in his honor in every prov- 
ince, and altars for his worship were erected on every 
hand. The abominable blasphemy invaded even the 
Holy Land, notably at Czsarea and Samaria. The 
climax was reached in Judza in A.D. 39, only a few 
years after the death of Jesus, and six years, before 
Paul was commissioned to the Gentiles at Antioch, 
when Petronius, the governor of Syria, under orders 
from Caligula, attempted to set up a statue of the 
emperor in the temple at Jerusalem, but was deterred 
by the protestations of the people and the mediation 
of Herod Agrippa. Yet the emperor limited this con- 
cession to this single temple, and in all others required 
the erection and worship of his image. 





The Worship of the Roman Emperor 


Author of “‘ Abraham, the. Typical Life of Faith,”’ ‘* History 
R. Breed, D.D., of the Preparation of the World for Christ,’’ etc. 

















That one young man just a little past thirty once 
conquered the world by military power, and then 
deliberately planned to have himself worshipped 
as a god by the whole world, and succeeded in that 
plan, is a fact that has escaped the memory or notice 
of most of us. But it was one of the biggest and 
hardest facts that lay squarely across the pathway 
of the first Christian missionaries. It meant a con- 
flict to the death between the Emperor of Rome 
and the King of the Jews. 





In view of all this, who can doubt that the imperial 
cult affected to some extent the very work and words 
of Jesus, colored the writings of the authors of the 
New Testament, and largely controlled the plans and 
work of the apostles ? 

In this same connection it must be also remem- 
bered that while the people of the Roman Empire 
were taught to regard the emperor as the supreme 
source of authority, power, and prosperity, they were 
looking for another divine messenger who should 
become their deliverer from ignorance, misery, and 
sin. It had been declared by some that this deliverer 
would appear among the Jewish people. There was 
a ‘‘ desire of all nations’’ which had been cultivated 
by Zoroaster, Socrates, Tacitus, Suetonius, Virgil, 
and others, and which the imperial worship could not 
satisfy, but rather increased. A single illustration of 
its prevalence and power is found in the fact that it 
had so generally affected the minds even of the 
Romans themselves that the legions which Titus led 
against Jerusalem looked upon the Holy City with 
superstitious awe, and quite a number deserted, ex- 
pecting some supernatural interposition in its behalf. 


The Christians’ Challenge: ‘‘ On to Rome!” 

Let the Gospels be read in this light, and many-of 
the incidents which they record will be invested with 
new and peculiar meaning, For example, the Wise- 
men came from the East to Jerusalem to worship— 
not the emperor of Rome, but a new-born king of the 
Jews. The centurion at Capernaum addressed the 
Saviour as ‘‘ Lord,’’ a word reserved for the venera- 
tion of the gods, and particularly of the emperor. 
The centurion at the crucifixion, doubtless with his 
imperial cult in mind, declared of the dying Jesus, 
‘Truly this was the Son of God!’’ Many other 
statements will bear a like construction. 

A very special significance is attached to the story 
of the trial of Jesus, The accusation which the Jew- 
ish rulers brought against him was twofold ; namely, 
that which was made before the Sanhedrin, and that 
which was made before Pilate. In the first instance 
it was blasphemy; in the second, sedition. The 
charge in both cases was really that of high treason ; 
first against the Divine King of Israel, and second, 
against the deified emperor of Rome. 

How full of meaning, then, that the final rejection 
of Jesus was accomplished when the Jewish rulers dis- 
owned his sovereignty and formally declared for 
Cesar! The chief priests cried, ‘‘ We have no king 
but Czesar!’’ This was the climax ; they could go 
no farther. They repudiated their own theocracy 
and their theocratic king. For the first they substi- 
tuted the empire ; for the second, Czsar. - The die 
was cast ; their doom was sealed. We read immedi- 
ately, ‘‘ Then therefore [mark the ‘therefore ’’] he 
delivered him unto them to be crucified’’ (John Ig : 
15, 16). 

The apostles started out to undo what the high 
priests had done. Their theories were the complete 
inversion of the Jewish rulers’. The priests had de- 
throned Jesus and enthroned Cesar ; they would de- 
throne Czesar and enthrone Jesus Christ. 

The historical key to the Acts is then to be found 
in the words, ‘‘On to Rome!’’ Under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit the record begins at Jerusalem and 
ends at Rome.. From the religious capital of the 
world it moves on, with stately, systematic steps, to 
the political capital of the world—from the cross of 
Jesus to the throne of Czesar! What does it mean ? 
That the final, imperial power of the. Christ is herein 
foreshadowed, and that this is the record of a grand 


and awful duel, It is a conflict between Christ and 
Czsar, and the divine Man, not the deified man, is 
to be everywhere and forever worshiped. The cry of 
the apostles might have been expressed in words the 
logical and spiritual antithesis of those of the priests 
—‘* We have no King but Jesus !"' 

The church of Christ was formally opened to the 
Gentiles at Czsarea. Its first members were received 
from an old and illustrious Roman family. Cornelius, 
the head of the household, was in command of a 
cohort of native Italians, What of this? Let us see. 

While the efforts of the apostles were confined to 
Judza and Samaria, they call to their aid their Hellen- 
istic brethren—Gentiles in almost everything but race 
and religion. Philip, one of these Hellenists, after 
various experiences and labors, settles at Czesarea. 
He has ‘‘ blazed the way’’ for Peter ; and now Peter, 
after seeing a wonderful vision, is summoned thither 
to inaugurate the first distinct and decided spiritual 
attack upon Czsar and Roman idolatry. 

Cesarea itself was a little Rome. It was built by that 
arch-enemy of the infant King of the Jews, Herod the 
Great, and named for his patron, Augustus Cesar. 
It became the residence of the Roman governor. 
Here Pilate lived, and Felix and .Festus. . It was 
filled with Roman soldiers, Roman officials, and 
Roman society. But more particularly it was devoted 
to the worship of the emperor. It was one of the first 
cities in which this worship was observed. Herod 
had here erected a magnificent temple, in which he 
placed a statue of Augustus. And so, right over 
against Jerusalem, in the city most closely associated 
with it, the abominable idolatry appeared and chal- 
lenged the devotions of God's ancient people and of 
the disciples of his Christ. What a wealth of mean- 
ing, then, in the fact that Czesarea is the first city to be 
invaded by the gospel, and that a noble household of 
the ancient Cornelian family furnishes the first Gentile 
members of the church of Christ ! 

When Paul and Barnabas were sent forth from 
Antioch on their mission to the Gentile world, they 
sailed to Cyprus, as Barnabas was a Cypriot, and 
journeyed through the island to Paphos, where Venus 
was supposed to have risen from the sea, and where 
there was a temple erected in her honor. . Here—as 
with Peter at Czsarea, so with Paul at Paphos—their 
first convert from heathenism was a member of an- 
other ancient Roman house, the Aimilian, Sergius 
‘Paulus Atmilius, a worshiper of the emperor ! 


Laurel-Wreathed or Thorn-Crowned ? 

Soon the missionaries come to Lystra, which the 
inhabitants believed to be under the peculiar patronage 
of Jupiter; and here the people would have deified even 
Paul and Barnabas, if they had not been restrained. 
It was here that Paul formularized the fundamental 
fallacy in the deification of man—whether himself or 
Czesar—when he declared that he and his companions 
were ‘‘men of like passions’’—(margin ‘‘nature’’) 
with the Lystrians, separated by an infinite distance 
from the ‘living God.’’ 

In Paul's second missionary journey the conflict 
between Jesus and Czsar becomes much sharper and 
more determinate since the apostles have passed into 
Europe. - The most superficial student cannot fail to 
observe that there is something more involved at this 
point than the articles of the old classic mythology 
and popular superstitions. Their first halt was made 
at Philippi, and Philippi was a Roman colony. Here 
the apostles achieved a signal triumph over heathen- 
ism, by healing a lunatic slave who was supposed to 
speak by inspiration of Apollo. Her masters accom- 
plished their imprisonment by charging—not that they 
had ruined their business, but ‘‘ These men set forth 
customs which it is not lawful for us to receive, or to 
observe, being Romans.’’ What did they mean by 
this? The same charge was made a little later at 
Thessalonica, but in more explicit terms : ‘‘ These all 
act contrary to the decrees of Czesar, saying that there 
is another king, one Jesus’’ (Acts 17:7). It is clear 
that those Macedonians understood the issue—the 
power and worship of that ‘‘other king’’ had been 
set up against the power and worship of the emperor. 
So they cried, ‘These that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also"’ (Acts 17 : 6.) It 
was not simply that they had thrown society into a 
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ferment, but that they proposed a positive inversion of 
fundamental principles. 

In Paul's contention with Demetrius and his fellow- 
craftsmen at Ephesus (chap. 19), we find the mention 
of certain officials, called in the Revised Version 
‘* Asiarchs."’ 

When Augustus organized his empire, he created 
governing diets for the different provinces, the presi- 
dent of which was known by the name of his province. 
In Asia he was called the ‘ Asiarch,’’ in Bithynia the 
‘«Bithyniarch,’’ and so on. Another officer of the 
province, of almost equal power and even more re- 
nown, was the imperial high priest who presided 
over the temple dedicated to the worship of the em- 
peror, In the province of Asia, however, the two 
offices were amalgamated,—the ‘‘ Asiarch’’ was not 
only president of the diet, but also guardian of the 
altar of the emperor. 

In all the provinces yearly festivals were held, 
which the president of the diet directed, and at which 
the high priest officiated. They served both political 
and religious purposes, but their chief design was to 
promote the worship of the emperor, 

Let the nineteenth chapter of the Acts be now read 
in the light of this single bit of history. It will be 
seen why, in this instance, the officials of the empire 
befriended the apostle Paul. It was probably because 
his controversy with Demetrius involved only the 
local religious customs, and the imperial cult was not 
at issue. All the more it reveals the relation which 
it sustains to apostolic history. 

Let the student of the Acts have the emperor-wor- 
ship in mind as he reads of Claudius Lysias, of Felix 
and of Festus, of Herod Agrippa II, of Julius who 
commanded the Augustan cohort, of Publius the chief 
man of Melita, and of the apostle Paul himself, as 
through various experiences and vicissitudes he is led 
onward and still onward to Rome. All the events of 
the apostolic history may, perhaps, be rearranged, 
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according to a principle which has not before been 
clearly apprehended,—‘‘ On to Rome!"’ ‘* We have 
no king but Jesus !’’ 

In the remaining books of the New Testament the 
references to the worship of the emperor are the 
more emphatic and distinct. In Romans Paul speaks 
of those ‘‘who worshiped and seryed the creature 
rather than the creator’’ (1 : 25). In 2 Thessalonians 
(2:4) he writes of that lawless one who ‘‘sitteth 
in the temple of God, setting himself forth as God,’’ 
language which was at least borrowed from the impe- 
rial worship. In 1 Timothy (6: 15) he declares Jesus 
Christ to be ‘‘the blessed and only Potentate, the 
King of kings, and Lord of lords.’’ 
Revelation crowns the whole with his elaborate vision 
of the ‘* beast’’ (chap. 13) with his ‘‘ mouth speaking 
blasphemies.’’ 

And after the judgment, the apostle beholds the 
final triumph of the Word of God over this his great 
historic adversary. The description of. his appear- 
ance is not surpassed in any literature. He comes 
from the opened heavens ; he is seated upon a white 
horse ; he is arrayed in a garment sprinkled with 
blood ; his eyes are a flame of fire ; out of his mouth 
proceeds a sharp sword, and the heavenly armies fol- 
low him, upon white horses, clad in lustrous raiment 
of spotless white. But chiefly this :.‘* Upon his head 
are many diadems'’—the exclusive insignia of Impe- 
rial Czesar—and on his garment and on his thigh that 
name was written which the emperor had insolently 
appropriated to himself—‘‘ King of Kings, and Lord 
of Lords."’ 


** Oh! history speak ! and deliver 
The thousands by error enticed ; , 
Not the laurel-wreathed ; no; but the thorn-crowned. 
Not Cesar; no, never; but CHRIST !”’ 


** Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown him, Lord of all,’’ 








The Sudan in the Age of Isaiah 


By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 








So 


An Old Testament prophet was quite often a pretty well-informed man,—even if certain modern 
, destructive critics do find it so-difficult to believe that this could be. 


And the better informed 


we of to-day become, as to the actual facts of the whole world of then and now, the more notice- 


able and convincing grows the accuracy of the Bible writers. 


Professor Sayce here shows how 


* certain conditions in the Sudan of' to-day throw a shaft of white light on a chapter in Isaiah. 


] HAVE been spending the larger part of the past 
winter in the Sudan, traversing the country from 
one end to the other, and the result has been that 


‘anew and somewhat unexpected light has been cast 


for me:on a well-known: passage of Scripture. This 
is Isaiah’s prophecy relating to the Ethiopians or 
people of Cush (chap. 18). The translation of some 
of the verses in it is difficult, and the Authorized 
Version has to be amended in ‘several particulars. 
But with the revised text in his hand the traveler up 
the White Nile begins to understand for the first time 
not only the meaning of the prophet’s words, but also 
what an accurate knowledge there was in Palestine in 


‘the age of Isaiah of the upper course of the Nile. The 


geographers of that day were much in advance of those 
of the early part of the last century ; the regions lying to 
the south of the modern Khartum were already known, 
as well as the terrible swamps, generally called the 
sudd, through which the White Nile forces its way. 
In order to realize what the sudd is like, it is neces- 
sary to have traveled through it. For hundreds of 
miles there is nothing but a dense growth of papyrus 
and sword-grass, and a plant with yellow blossoms 
called ambach, all of which rise into the air, some- 
times to a height of fifteen feet. Some of the vege- 
tation grows upon mud, but, the. greater part floats 
upon the sluggish waters of a vast lake, or series of 
lakes, and entirely impedes navigation. Here and 
there the floating mass is intersected by a channel, 
which, however, if pursued to any distance, soon be- 
comes blocked; and through these channels the 
stream of the Nile flows slowly along. Some of the 
channels are more easily traced than others, and by 
cutting away the sudd that blocked them—an expen- 
sive and laborious process—it has been found possi- 
ble to make them navigable. In the winter season 
when the rains are over, the whole region lies like a 
fiery burning furnace under a tropical sky, tenanted 
by millions .of malaria~-breeding mosquitoes, tse-tse 
flies that bring the sleeping sickness, and serit flies 
which drive their knife-like probosces deep into the 
flesh. Apart from the insects, but little life is visi- 


ble : now and again a crocodile or a hippopotamus 
shows itself on the surface of the water ; but the wild 
animals that inhabit the sudd keep out of sight, and 
even: birds are rare. Now and dgain, too, a naked 
Dinka negro—the most degraded of mankind—may be 
seen in his canoe of ambach spearing the fish or 
hiding behind the papyrus ; but this will be only near 
the few spots where the mud rises above the level of 
the water, and enables him to build his #céu/ or bee- 
hive-shaped hut of thatch. 

The first and last impression the traveler has of the 
sudd is of a land where the air is ever noisy with 
poisonous insects, and the rank overgrowth is inter- 
sected by innumerable channels. The negroes who 
inhabit the sudd are merely the poorer relations of 
tribes who occupy the surrounding districts, and are 
known for the most part under the names of Dinkas 
and Shilluks. These Dinkas and Shilluks are among 
the tallest of men. They form the backbone of the 
black regiments in the Anglo-Egyptian army of the 
Sudan, and are reputed to be among the best fighters 
in the world. Incurably lazy so far as work is con- 
cerned, they are submissive to military discipline, and 
ready to die rather than retreat. 

In the Revised Version of the Old Testament, 
Isaiah’s prophecy begins as follows: ‘‘Ah, the land 
of the rustling of wings, which is beyond the rivers of 
Ethiopia ; that sendeth ambassadors by the sea, even 
in vessels of papyrus upon the waters, saying, Go, ye 
swift messengers, to a nation tall and smooth, to a 
people terrible from their beginning onward, a nation 
that meteth out and treadeth down, whose land the 
rivers divide!’’ ‘* The sea,’’ it must be remembered, 
is the name still given by the natives of Egypt and 
the Sudan to the Nile, which at the time of the inun- 
dation looks like a veritable sea; and the word trans- 
lated ‘‘ papyrus’’ is properly a ‘‘reed,'’ and denotes, 
as acquaintance with the sudd has now informed us, 
not the papyrus, but its companion reed the ambach. 
The Revised Version, ‘‘a nation that meteth out and 
treadeth down’’ is, moreover, less accurate than the 
Authorized rendering, ‘‘a nation meted out and 
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trodden down,"’ though neither is quite exact. The 
reading of the Hebrew original, in fact, is uncertain ; 
as it stands, the word rendered ‘‘ meted out"’ is liter. 
ally ‘‘line of line,’’ in which some commentators 
have seen a reference to the custom of which we have 
a record in 2 Samuel 8 : 2, where we are told that 
David measured his Moabite captives with two lines, 
‘*to put to death and one full line to keep alive.” 
In any case, Isaiah alludes here to slavehunting ; the 
nation of whom he speaks was bound with the fetters 
of a slave and ‘‘crushed’’ by slavery. 

With these explanations, it will be seen how 
exactly the words of the prophecy describe the 
region of the sudd and its inhabitants. It is ‘‘ be. 
yond the rivers of Cush’’ or Ethiopia, beyond the 
Atbara, the Blue Nile, and the Sobat, the three rivers 
of the ancient Cush. It was, nevertheless, a land 
which ‘' the rivers divide’’; as I have said, the sudd 
is intersected by the channels through which the 
White Nile forces its way to the north. Above all, 
it was a ‘‘land of the rustling of wings’’; day and 
night the same rustling still goes on: the sound of the 
insect wings is forever in the traveler's ear. 

This was the land to which Ethiopia sent its am- 
bassadors, The English translation is somewhat 
ambiguous, as the relative pronoun might refer to the 
more distant as well as to the nearer subject, but the 
sense of the Hebrew original is clear. ‘The king of 
Ethiopia was preparing to march against the Assyrian 
invaders of Palestine, and accordingly he summoned 
his recruits from the semi-subject negro populations 
of the south. Just as to-day the English governor. 
general of the Sudan, from his capital on the Blue 
Nile, sends his recruiting sergeants to the negro tribes 
of tle White Nile, many of whom still owe him but a 
nominal allegiance, so in the old days the kings of 
Cush sent their ‘‘ ambassadors,’’ or sergeants, for the 
same purpose into the regions of the sudd. But 
whereas the steamer carries the recruiting sergeant of 
to-day, in the age of Hezekiah the native canoe of 
‘ambach was employed: The military quality.of the 
recruits, however, remains unchanged; the back- 
bone, as I have'said, of the Anglo-Egyptian army are 
the’ «black troops,’” and the black troops are the 
negroes of the White Nile. It was with them that 
the Ethiopian kings succeeded in subjecting Egypt to 
their control, and with them they hoped to drive back 
from its frontiers the invading forces.of Assyria. The 
‘peasantty of Cush :itself were better fitted for agricul- 
tural work than for success in ‘war. 

The physical characteristics of the Sudanese negroes 
are accurately described by the prophet. He must 
have seen some of them in Palestine, perhaps among 
the captives made by the Assyrians in their struggle 
against the Ethiopians. The Shilluks and Dinkas are 
an extraordinarily tall. race, and their ‘‘smooth’’ or 
-hairless features would. have struck the well-bearded 
inhabitants of Canaan, .: The statement that they were 
‘‘a people terrible from their beginning onward”’ 
seems to refer rather to their savagery and wildness than 
to their prowessin war. The negroes of the Upper Nile 
have never yet been civilized ; the cultures of Egypt 
and of Ethiopia alike have passed by them in vain. 

But it was with their help that the Ethiopian kings 
of Egypt, So or Shabaka, and his successor Tirhakah, 
checked the Assyrian advance, and stayed the hand 
of Sennacherib when he first threatened Jerusalem 
with a seemingly resistless force. Instead of invest- 
ing the Jewish capital, the Assyrian army had first to 
march against the Ethiopian king, and though Sen- 
nacherib in his inscriptions claims the victory in the 
battle which subsequently took place at Eltekeh be- 
tween himself and the Ethiopian allies of Hezekiah, 
it is evident that his own forces must have suffered 
severely, as he was unable to pursue the retreating 
army of Ethiopia. The troops, therefore, which 
finally proceeded to the siege of Jerusalem were 
already weakened, and the siege itself was postponed 
to the unhealthy season of the year, when the angel of 
the Lord descended upon the Assyrian host and smote 
it with pestilence. The black soldiers of Ethiopia 
had thus much to do with the rescue of Jerusalem 
from its Assyrian foes. 

It is not strange, therefore, that Isaiah should have 
embraced Ethiopia and its negro soldiery in his pro- 
phetic vision, or have shown so intimate.an acquaint- 
ance. with the remote regions of the Upper Nile. 
There Was a fuller knowledge of the lands where the 
Nile rises in the Palestine of his day than there was 
in Europe or America fifty or sixty years ago. The 
pestilential swamps of the sudd were already known, 
together with their characteristic features and the negro 
populations who lived beside them. This fact is one more 
proof that the geographical horizon of the ancient Ori- 
ental-world was wider than we have hitherto imagined. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


N A-certain city in the old world, many years ago, 
| the people worshipped all sorts of gods, who were 
supposed to be very much like men and women, 
and to live in a place called Olympus. The chief 
among the gods was Jupiter, and his special mes- 
senger and spokesman was a god named Mercury. 
Moreover, it was commonly reported that these two 
gods had once made a visit, in the form of men, to 
the people of a neighboring province not many miles 
away. ’ 

One day two strangers came to this city. One was 
tall and imposing ; the other, a ready speaker, was 
shorter in stature. A well-known character in the 
place was a lame man whose two feet had been help- 
less ever since birth. And when the two strangers 
came to where this cripple lay, probably in a public 
place begging, they spoke a few words to him, and 
he sprang to his feet and walked ! 

There was but one conclusion possible: what was 
it? Yes; that Jupiter and Mercury had come to visit 
and honor this city which had solong worshiped them. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Continue the story with as much imagined detail 
as possible, up to the point where the two strangers 
spring forward, tearing their garments as a sign of 
grief, and put a sudden stop to the festivities and 
sacrifices that were intended to honor them. Then 
ask the class who these strangers were. If they do 
not know, you have the advantage of surprising them 
with an unexpected introduction of two familiar 
characters; if they do know—as most classes will— 
you should nevertheless have succeeded in giving. the 
whole scene of the introduction of Paul and Barnabas 
into their missionary work at Lystra a vividness and 
interest that it did not before have to the class. 

After such a public demonstration in their favor, it 
must have been easy for the missionaries to carry 
everything before them as they told the good news of 
the Saviour whose power had healed the helpless 
cripple. Butsee: and here, without any explanation 
of what led up toit, picture the lynch-law scene of 
the latter half of verse 19. 

These two experiences were a fair sample of what 
made up Paul's life at this time: one moment the en- 
couragement of a large popular following; the next, 
violent persecution and attempts on his life. To 
illustrate this, describe the experiences in Pisidian 
Antioch (13 : 44-52) and Iconium (14: 1-6), drawing 
on the illuminating comments of Professor Ramsay's 
first four paragraphs to make the details plain, and 
showing, from Dr. Mackie’s Lesson-Lights, what 
baseless charges an excited Oriental will work up 
against his opponent, and how intense is the feeling 
of the Oriental Jew against the Christian teaching of 
the religious equality of the Gentile. 

When once Paul and Barnabas were safely escaped 
from the fury of the Jews in Antioch and Iconium 
and Lystra, and had reached Derbe, they were nearer 
the northern headquarters of the Christian church, 
whence they had been sent out on this perilous mis- 
sionary journey, than at any time since starting. 
Take this opportunity for your weekly map drill in 
class, getting the pupils to sketch their own maps, 
with the paper and pencil provided for them, and 
then to locate every place so far touched in Paul's 
life. Suggestions for effective map drills will be 
found in Miss Slattery’s fourth paragraph and in Mr. 
Foster's first two paragraphs. 

_ Thus the class will see how near ‘‘ home” the mis- 
sionaries now were, and how easily they could take 
‘*the direct road through the Cilician Gates and Tar- 
sus to Syrian Antioch.” But they do exactly the 
opposite, and the hardest thing possible: turn 
squarely around and revisit all the scenes of danger 
—and of their success as well. What do you think 
of them for.that? It is the ‘‘coming back” that wins, 
in both business and missions, says Mr. Ridgway in 
vigorous fashion in his last paragraph. His parallels, 
here and in his first paragraph, to the life of a suc- 
cessful commercial traveler, are worth studying. 
How such return was legally possible for the mission- 
aries is explained in Professor Ramsay’s seventh 
paragraph. 

The last half of verse 22 is the courageous, chal- 
lenging message that Paul wanted his new converts 
to remember, as he would have us remember it to- 
day. Itis a splendid thing to meet with trouble and 
Opposition. (Use the next-to-last illustration of the 
Round-Table, here; and notice this week's editorial, 
on ‘*The Advantage of Being Objected To.") God 


never lets-ai single: obstadle or trouble come into our: 


LESSON 7. MAY 16. PAUL’S FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY—ICONIUM AND LYSTRA - 


Acts 14: 1-28. Commit verses 21, 22 


Golden Text: All the gods of the peoples are idols; but Jehovah made the heavens.—Psalm 96: § 


8 And at Lys’tra there sat a certain man, impotent in his 
feet, a cripple from his mother’s womb, who never had walked. 
g The same heard Paul speaking: who, fastening his eyes 
upon him, and seeing that he had faith to be made whole, 10 
said with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy feet. And he 
leaped up and walked. 41 And when the multitude saw what 
Paul had done, they lifted up their voice, saying in the speech 
of Lyc-a-o’ni-a, The gods are come down to us in the likeness 
of men. 12 And they called Barnabas, ! Ju’pi-ter ; and Paul, 
2 Mer’cu-ry, because he was the chief speaker. 13 And the 
priest of ! Ju’pi-ter whose ¢emp/e was before the city, brought 
oxen and garlands unto the gates, and would have done sacri- 
fice with the multitudes.. 14 But when the apostles, Barnabas 
and Paul, heard of it, they rent their garments, and sprang 
forth among the multitude, crying out 15 and saying, Sirs, why 
do ye these thing? We also are men of like ® passions with 
you, and bring you good tidings, that ye should turn from these 
vain things unto a living God, who made the heaven and the 
earth and the sea, and all that in them is: 16 who in the gen- 
erations gone by suffered all the * nations to walk in their own 
ways. 17 And yet he left not himself without witness, in that 
he did good and gave you from heaven rains and fruitful sea- 
sons, filling your hearts with food and gladness. 18 And with 
these sayings scarce restrained they the multitudes from doing 
sacrifice unto them. 

19 But there came Jews thither from An’ti-och and I-co’- 
ni-um : and having persuaded the multitudes, they stoned Paul, 
and dragged him out of the city, supposing that he was dead. 
20 But as the disciples stood round about him, he rose up, 
and entered into the city: and on the morrow he went forth 
with Barnabas to Der’be. 21 And when they had ! preached 
the gospel to that city, and had made many disciples, they re- 
turned to Lys’tra, and to I-co’ni-um, and to An’ti-och, 22 
confirming the souls of the disciples, exhorting them to con- 
tinue in the faith, and that through many tribulations we must 
enter into the kingdom of God. 

1Gr. Zeus. 2 Gr. Hermes. *% Or, nature * Or, Gentiles See ch. 
4.25. ©& Gr. drought the good tidings. Comp. ch. 5. 42. 

The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
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This map gives an idea, in reduced form, of the clear outline maps 
in “ Arnold’s Chart of Paul’s Journeyings.” ‘lhe chart shows five 
maps—Period of Preparation, and four Missionary Journeys—with 
every step of Paul’s travels plainly traced ; in separate columns are 
set down all the Scripture events of his life, in order, with probable 
dates, and place and time ef his letter-writing. Folded between cloth 
board covers, pocket size, 20 cents each, to be had of The Sunday 
School Times Company. £ 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1.—Were the Greeks mentioned here Gentiles or 
Grecian Jews? (Riddle.) 

Verse 2,—‘* The Jews that were disobedient ”’ : 
and to what commands? ( Riddle.) 

Verse 9.—How had the man’s faith evidently been man- 
ifested ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 11.—What was the religion of the inhabitants of 
Lystra? Did their words in this verse have reference to 
their religious belief? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 12.—Who were Jupiter and Mercury? (Riddle, 
third paragraph. ) 

Verse 13.—Was this manner of sacrifice in common use ? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 19.—What was the cause of the intense enmity of 
the Jews against Paul? How could the Jews ‘* persuade 
the multitude ’’ to manifest such a change of feeling toward 
Paul and Barnabas? Was the stoning of Paul lawful? 
(Riddle ; Ramsay, 4, 6.) 

Verse 20.—What disciples were these ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 22,--What was meant by ‘‘confirming the souls 
of the disciples’’?) Were the disciples in those regions 
probably persecuted,—as intimated by ‘‘many tribula- 
tions ’’? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 23.— What official position had the elders? Does 
**the Lord ’’ here mean Christ ? (Ramsay, 8; Riddle.) 


to whom, 








lives that we cannot instantly turn to our advantage 
if we will. And if. we have the Paul-stuff in our 


:: Make-up, i we will; 









The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—The events of this lesson followed imme- 
diately those of the last. How much time they 
occupied is not indicated. ‘The return. to An- 

tioch in Syria may be placed as late as A.D: 46 or 47. 

Places.—Pisidian Antioch and /contum. See on 
last lesson. Lystra. The site of this city was iden- 
tified in 1885 ‘tas about six hours’ journey south 
southwest of Iconium, near the village of Khatyn 
Serai.” It was the home of Timothy (chap. 16: 1). 
Derbe was about thirty miles southeast of Lystra, 
near the border of Roman part of Lycaonia, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay refers ‘‘ region” (v. 6) tothe Lycaonian 
district of the Roman province of Galatia, This view 
(here and similarly in chap. 13 : 49) is the basis of the 
‘* South-Galatian” interpretation,—namely, that the 
churches to which Paul wrote his epistle were those 
founded on this missionary journey, that he never 
visited Galatia proper (the ancient kingdom), but that 
chapters 16 : 6 and 18 : 23 refer to a revisiting of the 
churches founded during the first missionary journey. 
This will be discussed in connection with chapters 
16:6 and18: 23. Pzstdia. A district of uncertain 
boundaries, lying south of Phrygia and north of 
Pamphylia, which was on the seacoast. Perga and 
Attalia were both in Pamphylia, the latter a seaport, 
southwest of Perga, and probably at the place called 
Latalia. 

Jupiter; Mercury.—The Latin names for two hea- 
then deities, called in Greek, ‘‘ Zeus " and ‘‘ Hermes.” 
While the Greek and Roman legends differ some- 
what, the former is represented in both as the princi- 
pal deity (‘‘ Father of gods and men"), and the lat- 
ter as his messenger, spokesman, and interpreter. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Of Greeks; Gentiles, not Grecian Jews. 
Usually equivalent to Gentiles in the New Testament. 

Verse 2,—-The Jews that were disobedient : Those 
who did not believe and obey the gospel.’ There is 
no reference to other ‘‘commands.” Unbelief and 
disobedience are often thus used interchangeably. 

Verse 5.—An onset: Strictly — an at- 
tempted one, which was frustrated by the flight into 
Lycaonia,— With their. rulers; Probably the Jew- 
ish synagogue officials, not the rulers of the city. 

Verse 9.—Seeing that he had faith to be made 
whole: ‘‘Seeing” suggests that the man’s features, 
attention, and responsiveness were visible signs of 
his belief that Paul could heal him. It was probably 
not yet ‘*saving faith,” which may have followed. 

Verse 11.—Zhe speech of Lycaonia: Otherwise 
unknown, and apparently not understood: by Paul 
and Barnabas.— /he gods are come down tous; The 
religion of the region was the polytheism then preva- 
lent in the Roman empire. There was a legend that 
in the neighboring province of Phrygia Jupiter and 
Mercury had appeared i the likeness of men. 

Verse 12.—Barnabas, Jupiter : Because the older, 
and of a more imposing appearance. 

Verse 13.—The priest of Jupiter: All the details 
agree with what is known of heathen sacrifices. — 
Oxen and garlands: The former were decorated 
with garlands. ; 

Verse 19.—There came Jews thither: Their en- 
mity was intense. To them Paul and Barnabas were 
renegades from the true religion, who would destroy 
the special privileges of the: Jews.—Persuaded the 
multitudes: By all manner of wily opposition and 
slander. The Lycaonians were fickle by reputation. 
—Stoned Paul; This was the illegal act of a mob, 
led by the hostile Jews (comp. 2 Cor. 11 : 25). 

Verse 20.—7he disciples: The Christian converts 
in Lystra. The speedy recovery of Paul is remark- 
able, probably supernatural. 

Verse 22.—Conjfirming the souls of the disciples: 
Strengthening them by further instruction and ex- 
hortation. — Many tribulations: ‘*‘ We” refers to 
Christians in general, but, while there is no specific 
account of persecutions in this region, there is reason 
to believe that social and private antagonism led to 
‘‘many tribulations” there. 

Verse 23.—When they had appointed for them 
elders in every church: **‘ Appointed" here means 
simply to appoint, and its original sense suggests 
a popular election by ‘show of hands,” which was 
formally approved by Paul and Barnabas. These 
elders were like those in the Jewish synagogue, and 
had charge of the worship. The organization was 
extremely simple. It is now held by all unprejudiced 
scholars that the term ‘‘ bishops ’’—literally, ‘‘ over- 
seers" is applied to the same officers in the New 
Testament (comp. Acts 20: 17 and 28).—Zhe Lord: 
The Lord Jesus Christ,.as the context shows. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The Churches of Galatia 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


FTER their expulsion from Antioch, the two 
apostles came toIconium. But the new church, 
which they were leaving behind, was already 

strong enough to be self-supporting. It was not 
young and delicate, and in need of the daily help and 
guidance of its founders. It was ‘filled with joy 
and with the Holy Spirit,” entering with hope 
and brave heart on the new life. This description 
confirms the picture given by Paul himself in his 
letter to the Galatians of the extraordinary vigor and 
the fervid spirit of the Galatian churches. 

When we compare this state of things with the 
anxiety that Paul felt about Thessalonica, which he 
had to leave too early, we feel that his residence in 
Antioch must have been long enough to educate the 
people of the city and the region round about it in 
the principles and practise of the faith; and we must 
conclude that the whole winter of A. D. 46-47 was 
spent in the city. Moreover, the ancients were, as a 
rule, inclined to regard traveling in the winter on the 
plateau as — le, though modern American mis- 
sionaries in Turkey make light of the hardships in- 
volved in winter travel. Antioch is about 3,500 feet 
above sea-level; and aconsiderable tract of mountains 
separates it from Iconium, which is 3,300 feet above 
the sea, and the climate in winter is very severe. 

In Iconium also the apostles had great success. 
They began, as usual, with teaching in the syna- 

e; and ‘‘a great multitude both of Jews and of 
reeks believed.” Here again, as in Antioch, it 
seems to be implied that there existed a friendly re- 
lation between the Jews and the Gentiles of the city; 
so that the preaching in the synagogue came im- 
mediately before many Gentiles, who had already 
been under the influence of the pure and lofty 
morality of the Old Testament. Thus a considerable 
churca was built up rapidly in Iconium. 

Mischief again arose from the disbelieving Jews, 
who, by ways that are not described, set the uncon- 
verted part of the Gentle population at enmity with 
the apostles. Yet the latter remained there in spite 
of the growing opposition, and taught boldly in pub- 
lic for a long time. This long period must include 

ost of thé spring and summer of A. D..47. The 
yell of;opinion in the city grew stronger; and 
it is well-known that ancient feeling resented such 
differences as hostile to the unity which ought to 
exist in a‘city, and regarded the persons who had 
caused such differences as enemies of the public peace. 
Thus the unbelieving Jews had their hands strength- 
ened against the apostles. Yet.the end was brought 
about by mob violence, and not by formal action of 
the magistrates as at Antioch. Paul and Barnabas 
learned that there was a plot ‘*to entreat them shame- 
fully and to stone them.” Such expressions point to 
illegal and riotous conspiracy. 

The apostles yielded to the storm, and fled to the 
adjoining country of Lycaonia. Lystra, barely eigh- 
teen miles from Iconium, was the first city. where the 
apostles settled. It was, like Antioch, a Roman col- 
ony, so that its population contained a sprinkling of 
Romans (who formed a sort of local aristocracy), 


some Hellenes, together with a large number of the - 


old Lycaonian natives, and some Jews. Here Luke 
describes in careful detail the healing of a lame man, 
which was followed by a great popular demonstration. 
The multitude (by which term Luke seems to denote 
the non-Roman part of the population in this Roman 
colonial city), expressed in their native Lycaonian 
tongue the belief that their visitors were not mere 
men, but gods come down from heaven in human 
form; and they made preparations to offer sacrifice 
to their divine visitants. ith difficulty the apostles 
restrained the ardor of their votaries. 

Soon the changeable mob was swayed to the op- 
posite side by Jews from Antioch and Iconium, who 
excited a riot against Paul, as the more active of the 
pair, and after stoning him dragged his body out of 
the city. We notice here that the stoning took place 
inside the city. It was a riotous act; and the Jews 
who took part in it had no scruple in profaning a 
pagan city by such an act. Paul, however, was able 
to rise up and return into Lystra, and on the morrow 
he went with Barnabas to Derbe. 

Nothing is recorded about the work in Derbe, ex- 
cept a general statement as to its success, From 
thence the apostles, instead of returning by the direct 
road through the Cilician Gates and Tarsus to Syrian 
Antioch, resolved to retrace their steps in order to re- 
view and confirm the churches which they had 
founded. From Lystra and Iconium they had been 
driven by mob violence, and had full legal right to go 
back at any time; but from Antioch they had been 
expelled by authority of the magistrates, and it may 
be thought strange that they could return to that 
city. Yet the expulsion did not carry any permanent 
disability: the magistrates had authority to expel 
persons who seemed to be causing disorder; but this 
was only a temporary measure, and the exiles could 
return at a later time on the chance that they might 
be permitted to remain; and it rested with the magis- 
trates of the year to take cognizance of them or to 
ignore them, as they chose. 

The chief act of the apostles was to provide for the 
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govasnemens of the new churches, and now we hear 
or the first time of the election of presbyters by the 
congregation,—charged with the duties of teaching 
and administration, and apparently performing in 
these new churches similar duties to those which 
were performed in Jerusalem by the Twelve and the 
Seven. From Galatia Paul and Barnabas crossed 
Taurus (probably in A. D. 48, certainly in the sum- 
mer season) and returned through j And hylia to 
Syrian Antioch, having performed the duty with 
which they had been charged. Thus Antioch be- 
came the mother church of all Gentile churches. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. , 


HE /ews... stirred up the souls of the Gen- 
tiles (v. 2). It is still characteristic of Oriental 
life that when feeling runs high over some 

cause of contention the most baseless and preposter- 
ous charges are made to relieve the feelings and serve 
the purpose of the hour. It would be easy to show 
that under the new teaching no faith was safe: that 
while the Jews clung to their own religion they 
allowed others to do the same, but with Paul and 
those like him the whole world must be made sub- 
ject to Christ. A slanderous charge which the Jews 
rought against the early Christians was that they 
met in secret to drink human blood (arising out of the 
Lord's Supper), and this has returned upon their own 
heads in the conviction among the Oriental Christians 
and Mosiems that at the time of the Passover sacrifice 
every year the Jews require the blood of some non- 
Jewish person as an expiation for the sins of Israel. 
That he had opened a door of faith unto the Gen- 
tiles (v.27). The announcement of this truth created 
among the Jews a resentment that was sure to mani- 
fest itself against the apostle Paul wherever he went. 
I was visiting one day in the house of a Jewish 
rabbi. He and his family had just finished their 
Saturday forenoon meal after morning prayer in the 
synagogue. He received me courteously, and said 
he had the fullest confidence in my sincerity, but de- 
clared that we could never understand the religion of 
Israel, and the glory of the covenant with God. He 
lifted a bottle*from the table and said to me: ‘‘I am 
a poor man and we live on plain fare. I never drink 
wine except at this hour on Saturday, when it is a 
custom in Israel to drink a glass.as.a festive symbol 
of the memories and hopes, the restfulness and com- 
forts, of the Sabbath day. This bottle has been 
standing all the week on its shelf and now, as you 
see, the wine is clear and fit to drink ; but if I. shake 
the bottle the wine becomes cloudy and muddy and 
undrinkable. In the same way if the true religion be 
confined to the Jews it remains pure, but if you bring 
in the Gentiles—what a mixture !” 
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The Living God or Empty Idols 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HE Rev. L. C. Tomkins of China tells of the evo- 
lution of an idol which he discovered on a recent 
tour. A‘ holy man” started on a pilgrimage to 

a famous temple of the Goddess of Mercy, but died on 
the way, and some of his fellow pilgrims decided to 
declare him a god. They placed his body in a large 
water jar, covered it with another and plastered over 
the whole with lime. Then they found a man who 
claimed to be deaf and dumb (but was not) and per- 
suaded him to worship the new god and give out 
that he had been healed. Immediately the fame of 
the new divinity spread abroad and a temple was 
erected in his honor, Thus was another idol created. 

It would have been easy for Paul to persuade the 
ignorant and superstitous people of Lystra to believe 
in his own divinity, if he had allowed them to look on 
his miracles as evidence of his own supernatural 

wers. It would have been easy for John G. 

aton and other pioneer missionaries to persuade 
savages among whom they went that they had sup- 
ernatural powers.! The wonders of modern science 
may easily deceive the ignorant and superstitious, 
but faith in God must be won by teaching the truth 
even though it brings death to the teacher. 

Paul and Paton and other missionaries do not de- 
sire worship for themselves. They seek to teach men 
to worship the living and true God. The more men 
know, the more they will turn from the worship of 
empty idols, whether these are hideous fetishes, beau- 
tifully carved Booddhas, images of saints, horseshoes 
or dollars. God, the living creator and ruler of the 
Universe, may be known through his works, but the 
Eternal Father is known through his son Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of the world. Ignorant superstitions and 
educated unbelief are doomed, for God’s truth must 
prevail and the Gospel of Christ will finally gain the 
victory. 


1 Note: See John G. Paton’s Autobiography—“ Sinking the Well ”’ 
and “ The Talking Chip.”’ 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The ‘* Drummer.”*—Every commercial traveler who 
has ever tackled the task of introducing a new thing 
to a hide-bound trade will be greatly interested in 
this keen ste Fe and will sympathize with him ip 
his difficult undertaking. We still call ‘this, in busi. 
ness, ‘‘doing the missionary work,” and both the 
house and the salesmen recognize the hardness of it, 
To do *‘ missionary work” two things are imperative, 
faith in the goods, and a level-headed sticking-to-it, 
The world is always hard to move toward good 
things—and unbelieving Pharisees are usually 
abroad. Do you, or any sane man, believe that Paul 
and Barnabas would have undertaken this enterprise 
for alie? Have you ever been run out of a town for 
your life? You might stand such treatment if you 
were doing wrong, but how about it if you were there 
to do good at your own charges? Paul himself is 
more convincing proof of the truth of Christianity 
than anything he has written. Every ‘‘drummer” 
who will travel with Paul on his ‘trips’ to introduce 
this ‘‘ New Thing” to the world, will arrive with him 
at Rome,.a believer, also. For Paul did not get his 
conviction of Christianity from books. He knew 
Peter, James and John, and all the rest, and takes 
his Asiatic hammering, because he believed in hig 
‘*Goods” (2 Cor. 11 : 23-28). 


The Price of Whole Men.— Seeing that he had faith 
to be made whole (v.9). Faith was the price of whole 
men in Paul's day, and the price remains the same 
to-day. ‘There are lots of fractional men—and onlya 
few fractional women! Give almost any woman half 
a chance and she'll arrive. It is because woman is 
full of trust. She is a creature of faith, When men 
are half men and fail, it is usually due to lack of faith, 
All men begin toclimb when they cometoChrist. Who 
couldn’t climb when he knows all the power of heaven 
is with him! This promise for example, Deuteronomy 
31:6; and this one, Philippians 4:13. There is a 
man in this town who in a former panic was havinga 
hard time to keep afloat. He was about losing heart 
and almost ready to give up the struggle. Buta 
wealthy man came to him and said, ‘‘ Look here, 
Johnson, I know you are having a tough time of it, 
but don’t give up. If you get fast in the hole, holler 
for me, and I'll come and pull you out, and it won't 
cost you acent either.” And Johnson never got fast 
in the hole; and it was that speech in which the 
richest man in town got back of him that filled up the 
hole. Christ the Friend above friends coming to 
the half man, the discouraged man, the going-down 
man, makes him another man. But before he can do 
this the man must have faith to be made whole (Mark 
9 : 24). 


All Alike.—Ven of like passions (v. 15). The 
sweetest Christians in town will be the quickest to tell 
you how full of faults they are. When we find a 
Good man enthroned upon his goodness and looking 
down on the rest of us—well, the rest of us had bet- 
ter look out! God has made all hearts alike (Psa. 
33: 14, 15). None of us is so very good (Isa. 53 : 6). 
Some of us have not yet been found out by the public! 
That will come later (Num, 32: 23). Jim Wilson gets 
drunk and falls all over the street, and we all know 
Jim is asinner. Sam Hatch tells a black lie and oc- 
cupies his pew as usual among the saints, because no 
one knows the lie but Sam. Charley Burns nurses 
some wicked thinking in his heart, and the world 
thinks he is a clean young fellow, and he is invited 
to the best homes, he whole race is alike, with like 
passions, and all need the power of Jesus Christ to 
clean and save. Let the parents show the boys and 
girls they are ‘chips off the old blocks” with like 
passions, and fewer boys and girls will be carried 
away by the lion (1 Peter 5:8). Let the teachers 
show the scholars they are fighting the same adver- 
sary. Tell your experiences, Mr. Business Man; tell 
your class of young men about that letter you dic- 
tated yesterday, which was such a big lie that you 
tore it up and wrote the truth, even though it cost 
$50 to doit. There are liars in your class, too. 

our confession will help them, for they are men of 
like passions! 


Come Back.— 7hey returned to Lystra (v. 21). 
Now you are sampling the kind of stuff God selected 
for his first missionaries. And ever since, successful 
missionaries have been cut from the same goods. 
You and I would have taken a short cut for the coast 
and pulled for home in the Johnmark fashion. This 
shows the difference between the successful man and 
the other sort. We began this lesson with the traveling 
salesman, and here we find that the secret of religious 
and business success is the same. Victory lies right 
by the side of the most violent opposition. Many a 
salesman’s best customer has been the man who at 
first refused to see him. He went back. There 
are Christian men in my class that turned me 
down hard and with a dull thud, thejfirst time I 

resented Christ. _But I came back. Paul and 

arnabas were not afraid to come back; and they 
won (Luke 14: 23). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR May 16 (Acts 14 : 1-28) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 

artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 

esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. ‘The impor 

tant conditions governing the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson c endar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Better than the Idol.—A// the gods of the peoples 
are idols; but Jehovah made the pA ew Golden 
Text). Mahmood, the conqueror of India, once cap- 
tured the city of Gujerat. e had destroyed all its 
idols save one. When the attendant priests offered 
him a huge ransom if he would spare it, he answered, 
«It shall not be said that Mahmood is a trafficker in 
idols,” and smote the image. Its interior was filled 
with all manner of precious stones. If we will shat- 
ter our idols and enthrone our Lord, the treasures of 
heaven will spring into being where but now the 
idols stood.—/uniata Rokrback,Washington, D. C. 
From The Epworth Herald. 


The Test of Practise.— Who bare witness unto the 
word of his grace(v. 3). An illustration from Dr. W. 
H. Fichett’s book, ‘‘ The Beliefs of Unbelief,” affirms 
the value of experience to the Christian. He writes: 
“Over the symbols which make up a chemical for- 
mula it might be possible to wrangle indefinitely; 
but science accepts the test of the laboratory as final. 
If every chemist who puts together the elements 
named in the formula produces the same desired 
solution, what roum is left for doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the formula? And the test of the validity and 
truth of Christ’s teaching lies within every man’s 
reach.— William J]. Hart, D.D., Earlville, N. Y. 


More Important than Hero-Worship.— We a/so are 
men of like passions with you (vy. 15). Some years 
ago Mr. Gladstone, the great English statesrhan, was 
cutting a tree down; the relic hunters were standing 
thickly around waiting for a chance to get the chips 
as relics. One of them succeeded in getting a large 
chip, and was so delighted that he said to the crowd, 
‘Hey, lads, when I die, this shall go in my coffin!” 
This was too much for his sensible wife to hear and 
keep quiet, so she said at once, ‘‘Sam, my lad, if 
thou’'d worship God as thou worships Gladstone, 
thou’d stand a better chance of going where the chips 
would not burn,”—Louise Sprenkel, York, Pa. From 
Our Young People. 


When Christianity Was Taken Out.—He /eft not 
himself without witness (v.17). Norah had a 
“ model village,” and she never tired of setting it up. 
“What kind of a town is that, Norah?” asked her 
father. ‘‘Is it a Christian or a heathen town?” 
“Oh, a Christian town,” Norah answered quickly. 
‘‘Suppose we make it a heathen town,” her father 


suggested; ‘‘ what must we take out?” ‘The 
church,” said Norah, setting it toone side. ‘‘Is that 
all?” ‘*I suppose so.” ‘No, indeed,” her father 
said. ‘‘The public school must go; there are no 


ea schools in heathen lands. Take the public 
ibrary, too,” her father directed. ‘* Anything else ?’”’ 
Norah asked, sadly. ‘‘Isn’t there a hospital over 
there?” ‘* But, father, don’t they have hospitals? 
‘‘Not in heathen countries, It was Christ who taught 
us to care for the sick and the old.” ‘*Then I must 
take out the Old Ladies’ Home,” said Norah, very 
soberly. ‘‘ Yes, and that Orphans’ Home at the 
other end of town.” ‘‘ Why, father,” Norah exclaimed, 
‘there is not a good thing left! I wouldn't live in 
such a town for anything! Does knowing about 
ey make all that difference ?”—/uniata Rohrback, 

ashington, D. C. From The Children’s Mission- 
ary Friend. 


Advice from Old Egypt.— Sacrifice unto, ... 
Stoned (vs. 18, 19). young man applied to St. 
Macarius of Egypt for spiritual advice. The saint 
directed him to go to a cemetery-and upbraid the dead, 
and after that to flatter them. ‘‘ Well,” said Maca- 
Trius, when the young man returned, ‘‘how did the 
dead receive thy abuse of them?” ‘‘ They answered 
not a word,” he replied. ‘‘ And how did they behave 
when you flattered?’”’ ‘They took no notice of that 
either.” ‘*Go,” said Macarius, ‘‘and do thou like- 
wise."— W,. R. Clark, New Church, Eng. From 
The Sunday at Home. 


Is God Ever Cruel ?—T7hrough many tribulations 
we must enter into the kingdomof God (v. 22). The 
Methodist Review thus quotes from an article by 
Arthur C. Benson: ‘‘The more one knows of the 
most afflicted lives, the more often the conviction 
flashes across us that the affliction is not a wanton 
outrage, but a delicately adjusted treatment. I re- 
member that once to a friend of mine was sent a rare 

lant, which he set in a big flower-pot close to a 
ountain basin. It never throve; it lived indeed, 
putting out im the spring a delicate stunted foliage, 
though my friend, who was a careful gardener, could 
never divine what ailed it. He was away for a few 
weeks, and the day after he was gone the flowerpot 
was broken by a careless garden-boy, who wheeled a 
barrow roughly past it; the plant, earth and all, fell 
into the water; the boy removed the broken pieces of 
the pot, and seeing that the plant had sunk. to the 
bottom of the little pool, never troubled his head to 
fish it out. When my friend returned, he noticed 
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one day in the fountain a new and luxuriant growth 
of some unknown plant. He made careful inquiries, 
and found out what had happened. It then came 
out that the plant was in reality a water-plant, and 
that it had pined away in the stifling air for want of 
nourishment, geemaee dimly longing for the fresh 


bed of the Even so has it n times without 
number with some starving and thirsty soul that has 

ne on feebly trying to live a maimed life, shut up 
in itself, ailing, feeble. There has descended upon 
it what looks at first sight like a calamity, some 
affliction unaccountable and irreparable; and then it 
proves that this was the one thing needed, that sor- 
row has brought on some latent unselfishness, or 
suffering energized some unused faculty of strength 
- : esl — Witliam J. Hart, D.D. Earlville, 


Who Does the Finding ?—Go7. . . opened a door of 
faith unto the Gentiles (v.27). Yam Sing came from 
China to California, and was brought to know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. hen examined 

fore baptism concerning his experience and faith, 
some one asked him how he found Jesus. ‘'I no find 
Jesus at all; he find me,” was the answer of the cou- 
verted man, an answer which was more than satis- 
factory to the questioner, aud which showed that he 
had learned something of the love of him who came 
to ‘* seek and to save that which was lost.”— Wi/diam 
Jj. Hart, D.D., Earlville, N. Y. From The Sun- 
day School Advocate. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 
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Lesson - Light on Social Problems 


By Charles Stelzle 


superintendent of the Presbyterian Department 
of Church and Labor 


S IT not a great thing to have it said of one, as it 
was said of these preachers, ‘‘ The gods are come 
down to us in the likeness of men”? Sotorefiect 

the life and the spirit of Christ should be the aim of 
every believer in, and follower of, Jesus. 

In all probability the mere preaching, important 
and far-reaching as that might have been, would not 
have had this effect upon the people. It-was the 
larger ministry, which extended to the physical needs 
of the people, which made them believe that these 
men were the representatives of God. It was well 
that the ye considered God as interested in the 
affairs of their daily lives. We as Christian minis- 
ters and workers are constantly affirming that such 
is the case, Godcares. He cares for the sparrow— 
should he not also care for the needs of men? Truly 
he does. But if God cares, why should not we? Is it 
logical to say, in the face of this, that the church has 
nothing to do with a man’s empty stomach or his bare 
back? Is it reasonable to insist that the church has 
simply one mission—that of preaching the ‘‘ simple 
gospel”—of saving a man’s soul? Christianity is as 
broad as human experience and as deep as human 
need, and any ‘‘ gospel” which falls short of that 
ideal is an insult to him who gave it to us, and a 
slander upon his Christianity. Isn’t it just as impor- 
tant to study into the social life of the Pittsburgites, 
for instance, and preach about it, as it is to study and 
preach about the social life of the Amalekites? Really, 
it is very much easier to get the facts concerning the 
Pittsburgites, and they need our preaching very much 
more, because the Amalekites have been a long time 
dead. 

To some folks the lives of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob of old are of such intense interest that they 
seem to have forgotten all about the Abrahams and 
Isaacs and Jacobs of the twentieth century. Others 
are so concerned about the Jews that are dead and 
the Jews that are to come, that they have lost all 
interest in the Jews who are now here. 


New York City. 
+ 4 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, we thank thee 
for the voices that speak to us of thee, in sky and sea, in forest 
and field. We pray that our ears may not be dull to hear thy 
call to turn from empty and foolish things unto thee, the living 
God. Help us, our Father, to remember: thy bounty, not in 
mere acceptance of it, but by carrying the gospel message to 
those who have not heard. May the sunshine and the flowers, 
the song of birds, the laughter of little children, the music 
of the wind in the trees, be in our hearts to the quickening of 
all our being into thankfulness to thee for thy manifold bless- 
ings: in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— What would you think of a man 
who would go to great expense and trouble to dig a 
new well, when just beside his house was a deep, full 
running spring of pure water ? -What would you think 
of a man who was walking through the country, and 
at the cross-roads refused to believe the guide-boards 
and took the wrong road, because he just thought he 
knew better? The best thing that such men can do 
is to ‘urn from their foolish ways and start out ina 
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better way. That word ‘‘turn” is a big word (write 
** turn ’’), 





FROM ANITY 
Turn "To ERITY 











From what did Paul and Barnabas tell the people 
toturn? Yes, from vain things, which means empty, 
useless things,—vanity. And to what should they 
turn? Yes, to the peer, God,—to the real and true; 
to verity, which is another word for true things, for 
truth, and we can use it here to help us remember 
the lesson. It was good advice, but not very much 
heeded then by the people of Lystra. It is good ad- 
vice now,—and it is for us to say how much we shall 
heed it in our daily doings. Turning to emptiness, 
vanity, is terribly disappointing; turning to God, to 
truth, to verity, is never anything but gloriously 
biessed. : 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.’ Psalm 33 : 1-9. 
‘The church's one foundation.” (45 :1-6. 67: 1-5.) 
‘The morning light is breaking."” _, Psalm 107 : r1-14. 
“Glorious things of thee are (155 | 10°13,’ 290 : 11°14.) 
spoken.” salm 145 on 

‘* From Greenland’s icy mountains,”’ (245 : 21-1 7. ‘a dain 
“Anywhere with Jesus I can safely psalm r15 : 1-6. 

Oo (165 : 1-3. 231 : 1-3.) 
Psalm 124 : I-5. 


(184: 1-5. 269: 1, 2.) 


go. 
** Work for the night is coming." 
**I love Thy kingdom, Lord." 


% 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


a iva = : to } > ee pe At Iconium and Lystra 
Wednesday.—2‘lim. 3: 10-17. .... Persecution endured 
Thursday.—Mark6:16...... Hindered by unbelief 
Prmay.-S Ce CEs cis ae oe 8 The one God 
Saturday.—2 Cor.6:1-lIo ....... Patient endurance 


Sunday.—2 Cor. 4:5-18 ... Eternal Glory 





(Graded Helps} 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HO will be ready to finish the story which I 
begin? Two men, going to the temple to 
pray, passed a lame man sitting by the Beau- 

tiful Gate, who held out his hand for ? money. 
(See lesson of January 24. 

So many raised hands show that you remember 
the story. Who were the two men going to the tem- 
ple? Which spoke to the lame man? What hap- 
pened to him? Yes, and when the crowd gathered 
to see Peter and John and the man as they came 
from the temple, Peter told them the story of Jesus, 
and said (repeat together): ‘‘ His name, through faith 
in his name, hath made this man strong, whom ye see 
and know.” ‘They meant the name of ——? Jesus, 
the Lord. Sing: 


‘* There is no name so sweet on earth, 
No name so dear in heaven.’’ 








They always prseshes and prayed in Jesus’ name, 
and they healed the lame man in his name, but that 
wasn’t all,—they suffered for it, too. You know 
some of the gn found fault with Peter and John, 
and said that they must not teach any more in the 
name of Jesus. Because they didn’t stop, they 
arrested them and put them in prison, and tried in 
every way they knew how to stop them, but did they 
stop? No, indeed; they preached every time they 
had a chance, and when they were arrested again 
and beaten for preaching, they asked God to help 
them to be brave to suffer for his sake, and ‘‘ They 
spake the word of God with boldness,” so that m:.-y 
people heard and believed and the church grew. 

Some time afterward, two other men went on. to 
preach in much the same way. We call them the 
first missionaries, and their names were ——? Paul 
and Barnabas. ‘They wanted to ‘‘Go into all the 
world to preach the gospel,” or good news, as Jesus 
had commanded. 

Some of the people were glad to listen, so that ‘‘ The 
word of the Lord was published [or scattered] 
throughout all that region.” Other people didn’t 
like what they said, but drove them out’ of their 
city. Paul and Barnabas went to the next place, 
and the first thing they did was to hunt up a syna- 
gogue, where they began preaching again. They 
stayed a long time, until the rulers planned to stone 
them as Stephen had been stoned. Paul and Bar- 
nabas heard about it, so went to the next city, 
Lystra, and there began the same work of preaching 
the good news. 

A lame man, who had always been a cripple, sat 
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listening to Paul, and looked steadily at him. Paul 
noticed the poor fellow, and said, ‘‘ Stand up on your 
feet.” The man jumped-and walked just as that 
other man whom Peter healed in the name of the 
Lord. 

When the people saw what Paul had done, they 
cheered and said, ‘‘The gods are come down to us 
like men.” They gathered about Paul and Barna- 
bas, and their priest brought wreaths of flowers and 
oxen for a sacrifice to them (show the picture-roll). 
When Barnabas and Paul heard of it, and that they 
wanted to call them by the names of their idol gods, 
they felt so sorry that they ran among the people, 
crying out,*t Don’t do such things. Weare just men 
as you are, and we preach about the living God, who 
made heaven and earth and the sea, who sends the 
rain and fruit and food which make our hearts glad.” 
They knew, too, that ‘All the gods of the nations 
were idols, but the Lord made the heavens” (repeat 
Gen. 1:1), They could‘hardly stop the people from 
sacrificing to them. 

Soon after this, some folks came'to Lystra from the 
two cities where Paul had been precemens before. 
They told such stories that some of the people really 
stoned Paul until they thought he was dead, and 
dragged him out of the city. But while some of his 
friends gathered round he opened his eyes, and the 
next day he was —s enough to go on to another 
city to preach there. Paul and Barnabas didn’t want 
the people to think that they were afraid, so before 
long they went right back tothecities where they had 
preached on the way. They found friends in each 
who were glad to hear and see them again. 

They prayed with them, and told them to be brave 
and true. At last they came back to the city where 
they had left the ship, and found another to take 
them back to tell the friends at Antioch all that had 
pag age during their journey. They all gathered 
to hear them, and were glad that so many Gentiles 
had believed God’s Word. Weare glad that we have 
heard it, too. 


** Though the heathen bow to idols, 
They have made of wood and stone, 
We have Christian friends to tell us, 
Thou art God, and thou alone,"’ 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 


’ By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER :. 7eachers:are to sow seeds, not 
plants. Some of the seed always falls on good 
SPOR Oe 

Do. you remember that day, I said in beginning 
the lesson, when the lame beggar sitting at the 
Beautiful Gate of the temple lifted his eyes and saw— 
‘whom? . What wastheir reply to his request for alms ? 
How did this miracle affect the people? We study 
to-day avery similar miracle. Performed by whom ? 
How did this miracle affect the people who saw it? 
(vs. I1-14,.) We discussed the belief common among 
the Greeks that their gods came to earth in human 
form, and their natura] action in wishing to offer 
sacrifice. The girls assigned were asked to tell why 
Paul was called Mercury and Barnabas Jupiter. I 
showed two pictures of the scene, and tried to make 
real the excited multitude. 

The class then found and read in turn what Peter 
said to the excited multitude after he had healed the 
lame man (Acts 3: 12-16). Then they read in turn 
what Paul said (vs. 15-17). We noted the great dif- 
ferences in the two addresses, one to the Jewish, the 
other to a heathen multitude. 

As I took out my map they followed my example, 
and I said, Where was it we firstsaw this man Paul ? 
We followed him to Damascus, back to Jerusalem, to 
Arabia, to Tarsus, and with Barnabas to Antioch. 
Then I asked them to dot a line on the map showing 
the missionary trip of the two apostles from Antioch 
in Syria to Antioch in Pisidia. This was easy be- 
cause of the crosses, numbers, and previous drill. 
From Antioch they went to Iconium, I said. Locate 
it (assigned). Hearing of a plot to stone them, they 
fled to the place where the exciting events we have 
been =. about took place. Where was it ? 

Because I wanted toimpress upon them Paul's 
splendid courage, wisdom, and the definite work done 
by both in organizing the churches, encouraging the 
Christians to remain faithful, etc., I told the rest of 
the story myseif (vs, 19-22), then added, ‘‘and so 
they left Derbe, Lystra, Iconium and Antioch behind, 
and went down again to Pamphylia, and back to their 
starting place in Antioch. It had been a long, hard, 
perilous journey. It had called for the greatest faith 
and courage. What do you think gave them the 
courage they showed?” The girls assigned gave 
illustrations from the lives of Moffat and Living- 
stone. 

‘*Why do people doit?” I asked. ‘‘ Why should 
Paul, Moffat, Livingstone, and all the rest risk their 
lives again and again, to tell-that story?” The 
answers were good and needed no addition from me; 
so I asked, ‘‘ Do you think all the courage and sacri- 
fice has paid ?.””. J added to their. answers ‘by read- 
nig parts of a letterfrom,a friend at. work in a kinder- 
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gartenin China. The letter ae to emphasize that 
‘*it paid,” and the lesson closed. 


Heme Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


To the class; Write the letter.1 Make the best 
map youcan, showing Paul's first missionary journey. 
You may use water colors, putty, flour, colored ink or 
pencil. Or, Write a description of any one of the 
ny visited by Paul, and tell what occurred there. 

will mark and return the papers. 





1 Notg.-—We each write a letter every Sunday afternoon, telling 
briefly the interesting things in that day’s lessson. These are to be 
mailed before Wednesday to “ shut-ins,’’ members of Hom: Depart- 
ments, Cradle Roll Mothers, or girls in Southern and Western mission 
schools who would care to receive them. 

FitcHsurG, Mass. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HANDED to each boy a fresh sheet of our regular 
note-paper and a pencil, and then asked each one 
to draw from memory a simple outline map of the 

country about which we had been studying. Some 
faint groans escaped the boys when they heard this 
a but without exception each boy went at once 
to his task, and the average of the work was credi- 
table. ‘There was no map in sight at the time this 
was done, but each boy was allowed to have his Bible 
open at the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of 
Acts. This caused the boys to scan the texts care- 
fully for the order of the journeys, and amounted toa 
practical review. . 

I asked each boy to do the work on the upper half 
of the sheet. After five minutes allowed for this, 
each boy drew a line under the map he had done, and 
then with a well-drawn outline map in sight he drew 
another map on the lower half of the paper. This en- 
abled him to see how nearly his map from memory 
corresponded with the map as it should be. 

After this preparation we turned to the careful ex- 
amination of the lesson text. I said, What happened 
atIconium ? They refreshed their minds from the text 
before them and told me. We discussed words and 

hrases of unusual meaning—as the word ‘‘ disobed- 
ient” in the second verse, the word ‘‘rulers” in the 
fifth verse, and others, and Dr. Riddle’s explana- 
tions helped us in allof these. We noticed that perse- 
cution did not stop the preaching of the gospel, but 
indeed only extended the territory over which the 
preaching was done. The ninth verse gave oppor- 
tunity to refer to the ‘‘whole” man again. At every 
opportunity I hold before my boys the ideal of a nor- 
mal man, strong physically, mentally, and spiritually. 
That phrase in verse ten, ‘‘ stand upright” gave op- 
portunity for an application for which I did not have 
time, namely, that man, invested by God witha soul, 
is the one creature in the animal kingdom whose nor- 
mal bodily position is upright, ow can a man 
whose te! eageg life has been so distinguished drag 
his thoughts and spiritual life along in the mire of 
sin ! 

I said not a word about verse twelve, and the ref- 
erence to the fact that Jupiter and Mercury had ap- 
peared in the likeness of men in the neighboring 
province of Phrygia. This goes to the boys in the form 
of a search-question preparatory to my review in 
a later lesson. That expression ‘‘ good tidings,” 
verse fifteen, is so beautifully descriptive of the story 
of how Christ may come into a life that it made a 
good stopping-place for a moment. 

In the last few minutes we traced over the jour- 
neys of Paul from Antioch to Derbe and back again, 
and stated at each stopping-place mentioned in chap- 
ter fourteen the event which occurred there. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What ae arose among the believers at 
Antioch? 2. What proposition was made to bring 
about a settlement? 3. What men are mentioned as 
taking prominent part in the council at Jerusalem ? 
4. Why were the elders of the council sent to the 
church at Antioch? 5. What four things were the 
Gentile Christians warned to avoid? 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Adult Bible Class 


By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


In South Galatia: Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, 
and the Return 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 14). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


Fe - persecution of Paul and his company, which 
had been begun in Antioch of Pisidia by the 
Jews, was no impulsive outburst, but a deliber- 
ate policy. They definitely purposed, as far as pos- 
sible, so to hamper the work of the missionaries as 
to render it impracticable. This challenge Paul and 
Barnabas understood and accepted. ‘They persevered 
with their work, prepared to take such consequences 
as might come. 
At Iconium-their-mission began.as auspiciously as 
at.Antioch. They found.Jews ‘and Gentiles alike 


‘the Traveller,” and the various commentaries. 
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responding to the message of the gospel. . But the 
normal development of their campaign was hindered 
by the shrewd opposition of unfriendly Jews, who 
poisoned the minds of the Gentile populace with cal- 
umnies concerning the apostles and their work. 
This was a rather unexpected and disconcerting 
move, and it succeeded admirably. The evangelists 
had uphill work. They made many converts and 
founded a church, but throughout their stay they 
were exposed to misunderstanding, insult, and even 
danger. ‘The situation grew gradually worse, and 
at last the apostles barely avoided mob violence by 
slipping away to the region round about Lystra, 

At Lystra we have an interesting impression of 
their personalities as men, and of the appeal by 
which Paul sought to kindle an interest in God in 
paganized minds. ‘They evidently impressed the 
citizens at first sight as unusual men. Even the 
healing of the cripple might have made less stir had 
this not been true. The preparations for giving 
them divine honors were well under way when the 
apostles understood what was being planned. With 
difficulty they dissuaded the people from executing. 
their purpose. Paul's message was one they could 
understand, for he spoke of divine benefits; but they, 
were full of zeal. 

That they could turn around and attack Paul. 
seems strange, but accords with many similar occa- 
sions, The ignorant populace were readily deceived; 
and turned into a murderous mob. Their attack was 
not immediate, for Paul founded a church at Lystra, 
and, among others, converted Timothy. 

Derbe was the frontier city of Galatia toward the 
southeast. Here the apostles labored faithfully, and: 
with success for some time. That they determined 
to return over their course, revisiting each congrega- 
tion, spoke volumes for their courage and determina- 
tion. Derbe was not far from Tarsus. The road 
thither, unless blocked with the winter's snow, as 
Ramsay has suggested that it was, was easy, whereas. 
the return journey was beset with manifold dangers. 
But the need of the churches outweighed in their 
minds any personal trouble. Their visits were prob- 
ably as secret as possible, no public meetings being 
held. They consolidated the results already gained, 
and consoled and encouraged the converts. They 
organized the little churches for permanent growth. 

eturning to Antioch in Syria they had a wonder- 
ful tale to tell,—how pes oli ion under God’s bless- 
ing, the Gentiles were entering the Christian church. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing suggestions for the successful. conduct of a 
Bible class, and’giving the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will ‘be: mailed. by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for four cents in stamps. 

On the work in Galatia see Ramisay’s_‘‘ St. Paul 
On 
the vindictiveness of the Jews at this time see Bart- 
lett’s ‘* Apostolic Age.” 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 


These incidents exhibit the impossibility of crush- 
ing resolute men of real consecration. Paul and 
Barnabas had to contend with malignant foes and 
unfavorable conditions, but they succeeded. 

The New Tactics. At Iconium what new method 
of thwarting Paul did the hostile Jewsemploy ? Why 
was it better to withdraw than to defend themselves? 

The Miracle at Lystra, What made the healing 
of the cripple so extraordinary ? Why was the mis- 
take of the people a natural one ? 

The Apostolic Plea to the People. In what re- 
spects did their words to the people differ from what 
they would have said to a group of Jews ? 

auls Severe Treatment. ow can we account 
for the complete reversal of attitude on the part of 
the people ? 

The Work in Derbe and Lystra. Does Acts 16: 
8 imply that the work was equally fruitful at each 
place ? 

The Return Journey. Why would it have been 
natural to go on beyond Derbe ? What motives led 
the apostles to retrace their journey ? ; 

The Conclusion. What great fact had the expert- 
ence established ? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next Weex’s Lesson. 
jeer assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the 
class. 

1. What were the reasons which caused some of 
the Jews to insist on the circumcision of all Gentile 
converts ? 2. What was Peter's argument to the 
contrary? 3. On what basis was a compromise 
reached? 4. Why did this decision mark an epoch 
in religious history ? 

WASHBURN COLLEGE, TopeKa, KANSAS. 
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Would it help you to have at hand, during the rest of this 
year, in a pamphlet that you can slip into your Bible, the 
complete story of Paul's life, from birth to death, showing 
the order of allhis adventurous experiences and how each 
step led to the next? Just such a pamphlet is now ready 
(at eight cents a copy; six or more, six cents each; fifty 
or more, five cents each) ; itis the wonderfully vivid story 
of Paul's life, told by Dean Bosworth in a recent issue 
of The Sunday School Times. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 16 (Acts 14: 1-28 ) 


For 
Better 


A teaspoonful of melted 
paraffine in hot starch gives 
a much better finish to linens 
than starch alone. 

Paraffine is wonderfully 
handy to have about the 
house — useful somewhere, 
somehow, from Monday to 
Saturday. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


is an admirable finish for uncarpeted 
floors. A little added to hot wash 
water loosens dirt from soiled clothes. 


Nothing seals a fruit jar or jelly 
glass sO sure as dipping the cae or 
cover, after closing, into hot Paraffine. 


Ask for our anti-stick Paraffine 


Paper Pad for ironing day. It keeps 
the sad-irons smooth. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(ncorporated) 








SHAW FURNITURE CO. 


= SUCCESSORS TO 
A.B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 
MAKERS OF 
Church Chairs, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, 
Lecterns, Fonts, Etc. 


81 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue on request. 


THE BEST WAY 
THE USE OF THE IND/V/DUAL : 
LONMLUNION SERVICE HAS IMe 
LREASEO THE ATTENDANCE AT IME 
LOR OS SUPPER (NTHOUSANOS 
= py a a4 ‘T WL 0250/08 
S ‘TRATED once “56? FOR eee 
VIDUAL COMMUNION SERVI , 
‘2701-1708 Chestnut wath 
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| 3s Address Dept, B Philadelphia 
“PULPITS, “Platiorm Chairs, Sunday Schoo! Seats, 
9 Collection Pilates, Church Pews, School 

em Beste, Opera Chairs, 


and 
a Bank Furniture, Oitiee Desks: — 
He for Catalog by number only 
C 124Charch F’rnit’re| Scheel 
Furaiture 
E. 8. STAFFORS MFG. Ce., cacaco C= 
Individual 


i “THE SANITARY” communion Cups 


FREE catalog and list of thousands 
of churches using our cups. Write. 
Banitary Communion Outfit Co. 
7 Street, Rochester, N. Y¥. . 


Just What You Want to solicit 
the funds for your church and so- 
ciety. 1-hole or 6-hole card like 
cut, any printing $3 per 1.000; $10 
for 5,000. Samples free.Coin Wra 

per Co., 9 John R, Detroit, Mich. 


cota en ey LAGI 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 
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Tufts College 


(Accepted by the Carnegie Foundation) 
Frederick W. Hamilton, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 


Gives DEGREES IN 


Letters Theology 
Science Medicine 
Engineering Dentistry 


For catalogue, or other information, address 
PHILIP M. HAYDEN, Secretary 
TUFTS COLLEGE P. O., MASSACHUSETTS 

















University methods of specialization 
HARTFORD with practical training for the min- | 


istry. Large faculty and library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships. both foreign 
and resident. 


ates of all ee vena SEMINARY 


Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS 





G®AdUATE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. 


- J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


When "answering “advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times 
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| Ask Marion Lawrance 1] 





COLUMBUS, OHIO.—I have a class of young 


A | mee from seventeen to twenty years old who 


wish to organize into a club for actual Chris- 
tian work and Bible siudy. lease give me in- 
formation with regard to the best method to 

ursue in the same. 
aws we can obtain ?—E. A. S. 

Call on Joseph Clark, General Secretary 
of the Ohio Sunday School Association, in 
the Ruggery Building, in your city, and ask 
him for the leaflet describing the Organized 
Adult Bible Class. It is intended to cover 
such cases as this, and will do it if you will 
carry out the instructions laid down in this 
circular. 





MORRISVILLE, VT.—Is there a_ standard 
recommended by the International Sunday 
School Association for supplemental work in 
the grades, definitely stating what should be 
taught ?—L. G. P. 

There is an outline of supplemental work 
for what is known as the elementary grades 
covering the years up to twelve. This out- 
line is embodied in 2 leaflet issued by the 
International Sunday School Association en- 
titled ‘‘Supplemental Lessons.’’ A sample 
copy may be had upon application to the 
General Secretary of your State Sunday 
School Association, the Rev. H. A. Durfee, 
Association Building, Burlington, or of the 
International Sunday School Association, 
Chicago. 





MINNESOTA —What wotld you do in a 


the choir come late, making it impossible to 
begin the school on time? 

Nothing makes it impossible to begin the 
school on time except the absence of the 


| it. If the superintendent is on time, and 
insists on opening the school. on time, it 
opens on time. This he should do regu- 
larly whether officers or singers are there or 
not. Nor should the late-comers be allowed 
to straggle in at pleasure. The doors should 
be closed, and everybody kept out until a 
suitable break comes in the program. The 
only way to begin on time is to begin on 
‘time, and anybody can do it anywhere if 
they begin on time, Punctuality is the only 
remedy for tardiness. 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.—Will you please ad- 
vise where I can obtain material for children to 
learn in order to graduate in the interme- 
diate ent ? 


Also I would like new ideas and suggestions 
for such a department. ‘The work is new to 
me, and I would like to make it a success.— 
M 


There is no material in general use pre- 
pared for the purpose of graduation in the 
intermediate department beyond that which is 
found for all departments of the school in the 
regular Bible study lessons. If you refer to 
supplemental lessons, there is considerable 
material in supplemental lessons to be had, 
though it is not in general use. You might 
address the Nova Scotia Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, Halifax, for their supplemental leaf- 
let, which includes the intermediate depart- 
ment. You might also address the Christian 
Publishing House, Cincinnati, Ohio, for their 
booklets on intermediate supplemental work, 
If you will address your state Sunday School 
Association office, W. G. Landes, Wither 
spoon Building, Philadelphia, he will send 
you the intermediate leaflet, which is full of 
splendid suggestions for the work of that 
department. 





MINNESOTA.—What is the relation of the 
church to teacher-training? Who is respon- 
sible? 

The church is responsible for every fea- 
ture of its activities, the Sunday-school among 
the rest... No Sunday-school can do its best 
work without good teachers; no teachers 
can do their best work without training. The 
responsibility of the church in. this instance 
is as close as the responsibility of a father to 
his own children. The,church as an organ- 
ization is responsible; but as a church is 
made up of individuals, the individuals who 
| stand at the head of the church are the cen- 
| ter of authority in this matter. One of the 
| pastor’s highest privdeges and duties is to 
| secure trained teachers in his Sunday-school, 

If the Sunday-school is a church service, as 

in reality it is, the pastor’s responsibility for 
its efficiency along the line of training can- 
not be laid off at pleasure. It does not fol- 
| low that he should in every case be the 
teacher of the teacher-training class, but he 





Is there any code of by- 


Sunday-school where officers and members of | 


superintendent, and even that should not do | 


should see that it is properly done, In the 
last analysis the pastor ts as responsible for 
the quality of teaching done in his Sunday- 
school as for the quality of teaching done 
from his pulpit, 


What Came of “ Asking 
Marion Lawrance” 


S a reason for not giving up in the face 
of discouragement, the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times wants other Sun- 

day-school teachers to see a letter that re- 
cently came to Mr. Lawrance from a teacher 
who had written to this skilled counselor 
| and guide when it was not at all clear what 
| her duty was, The letter tells the whole 
story, the name and address of the writer, of 
course, being withheld as confidential. 





MY DEAR MR. LAWRANCE: 

Some months ago a very much per- 
plexed and somewhat discouraged Sunday- 
school teacher wrote to ask your advice con- 
cerning class work with boys aged from twelve 
to fifieen years. She believed that the results, 
visible ones at least, were not what they should 
be after months of earnest effort, and she was 
considering giving her place to another. 

I was that worried teacher ; the class an ex- 
tremely difficult one, largely on account of 
previous lack of training in class. 

Of course, there was the ringleader in mis- 
chief, the terror: against whom I had been 
warned numberless times. For long months he 
seemed determined to hide from me any inter- 
est he might have in the lessons. I felt that a 
young marf would do better work with the boys, 
but the actual moment of resignation was post- 

oned from time to time. Something always 
1eld me back. Finallv.it occurred to me to 
seek vour advice, as .a disinterested though ex- 
perienced Sunday-school worker. ‘‘ Ask Marion 
| Lawrance !*' 
| Very unexpectedly came a personal letter in 
reply. You found encouragement where | had 
not; patiently, kindly, ‘you advised patient 
faithfulness, and closed by.advising me to keep 
the class, 

Now | have something to tell you! Two 
weeks ago seven of the class of nine publicly 
expressed their desire to be followers of Jesus 
Christ, and since then ‘two. have been baptized 
and received into the church, one of these be- 
ing thy ‘‘worst’’ boy: ‘' 

fin any ever so small'a way the Master has 
used me in. winning ‘this class to himself, shall I 
cease to thank him; ordesire any greater honor? 
I think not,, Be glad with me, Mr. Lawrance.. 
How I thank oun agairn'for thé letter: that’ you 
have doubtless forgotten’ about, ‘although it 
touched my life very closely just then, do 
not.expect that the. lads will cease to be genuine 
live boys; I hope. they will not. © But I trust 'I 
will always be a better teacher for the experi- 
ences of the past months, and for the help you 
have been to me in this | thank you most earn- 
estly. 





Food Facts 
What an M. D. Learned 


A prominent Georgia physician went 
through a food experience which he 
makes public: 

‘‘It was my own experience that first 
led me to advocate Grape-Nuts food, 
and I also know, from having prescribed 
it to convalescents and other weak pa- 
tients, that the food is a wonderful re- 
builder and restorer of nerve and brain 
tissue, as well as muscle. It improves 
the digestion, and sick patients always 
gain just as I did in strength and weight 
very rapidly. - 

‘* I was in such a low state that I had 
to give up my work entirely, and went 
to the mountains of this state, but two 
months.there did not improve me; in 
fact, I was not quite as well as when I 
left home, 

‘* My food did not- sustain me, and it 
became plain that I must change. Then 
I began to use Grape-Nuts food, and in 
two weeks I could walk a mile without 
fatigue, and in five weeks’ ‘returned to 
my home and practice, taking up hard 
work again. Since that time I have felt 





life. 

‘‘As a physician who seeks to help all 
sufferers, I consider it a duty to make 
these facts public.” 

Trial 10 days on Grape-Nuts, when 
the regular food does not seem to sustain 
the body, will work miracles. 

‘« There’s a Reason.” 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
| ome appears from time to time. They 

are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. : 








as well and strong as I ever did in my’ 
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A Sound 





Investment 


For Missionary Work 
Paying an Income for Life 


We have prepared a booklet outlining the 
plan approved by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly by which you can obtain a good 
income from your investment funds—at the 
same time setting the principal at work along | 





Sunday School missionary lines — while you 
live. We are offering in sams of $500,.$1000, 
and $5000 


Annuity Gold Bonds 


of the 
Witherspoon Building 


These bonds will discharge the mortgaged 
indebtedness of $300,000 on the Witherspoon 
Building, enabling the Board to direct the 
entire income therefrom to the growing mis- 
sionary work. Those who desire an assured 
income for life, or parents who would protect 
their children, will be at once impressed with 
the unusual character of this investment. 

The General Assembly records its opinion 
as follows: .. (*, 


* In view of the missionary character of the 
‘Board’ work: the absolute security of the 
annuity offered, and the equitable and ad- 
vant blncgme derived efrom by the 
beseliciary, if fs believed that little difficulty 
will be e enced in. disposing. of a suftici- 
ent amount of these bonds fo accomplish the 
desired result of discharging the bynes | en- 
cumbrance upon the Witherspoon’ Building.” 


If you. desire to take advantage, of . this 
double opportunity, send your subscription or 
write for a copy of the booklet containing full 
information. 


Presbyterian Board 

of- Publication and 

Sabbath-School Work 
F, M. BRASELMANN, Treasurer 
124 Witherspoon Building 




















C S It’s better to endure corns than to 
risk your life cuttin, : 
sul m isons 


hem, or 

burning pot A-Oorn Ralve 

makes cutting useless. Painless, quick and safe. 
15 cents at ly a or by mail. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 

















Classified Advertising | 


For Bible Students 


APDRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MEMORY. Mailed free to introduce educational 
works. Mention this paper for leaflets on Memorizing 
Scripture. Memory Library, 14 Park Place, New York. 


’ 
Sankey’s Story 
«““ MY LIFE AND THE STORY OF THE GOS- 
PEL HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 
wonderfully interesting of autobiographical 
reminiscerces. 410 pages. 24 illustrations. Beauti- 
fully bound. Price, $150 postpaid. ‘The Sunday 
School Times Co., 1021 alnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Your stove may look old and not at all attrac tive, but 
Polish 


the r SUN PASTE 


juires little 


use oF Oo 


Stove 


and it re or no effort tc 


luster will make a great change 


a day will be suffic it to keep 


will make 


grocers 


your stove an ornament 


Decline any substitutes. Insist 


Made by MORSE 


Keep it so 
in a neglected stove. 
your stove 


It is always ready for use. 


BROTHERS. Proprietors RISING SUN Stove 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


a few minutes given to 


will make it look as it did when new 
Our mirror smooth, jet-black 
Two or three minutes 

SUN PASTE 
Get if at your 
Costs you no more. 


shining and handsome 


on having the best 


Polish. Canton, Mass... U.S.A 





CHILDREN'S DAY MUSIC, &c. 


{ RETURNABLE SERVICES OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS SENT ON REQUEST. 











THE SCHOOL OF THE KING 
Emphasizes Graded Schools. 
BRIGHT MUSIC; 
Price, $4.00 per 100; $4.25 postpaid. 











New Primary and Junior Hymnal, 35c., postpaid. 
New Life Pictures of John Calvin, bound, 25c. 
per copy. 


| BLOSSOMS BRIGHT. 


A Cantata tor Children’s 
Day and any occasion. Price, 30 cents per copy, 
$3.25 per dozen, postpaid. 


FREE CATALOG PROMOTION CERTIFICATES, Children’s Day Souvenir, &c. 
THE HEIDELBERG PRESS, 216 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Answering advertisements is a good 
exercise of common-sense business 
methods. And it is not a disappoint- 
ing exercise to one who answers ad- 
vertisements that are chosen with care. 
Such care has been for more than a 
generation a part of the general policy 
of The Sunday School Times. There 
is value to you in the fact that a good 
many advertisements that come to 
the paper for insertion never get in. 


Those that are here are therefore all | 


the more worthy of your considera- 


tion. ‘* Because I saw it in ‘The Sun- 


day School Times’’ 
the reason why a reader has answered 
an advertisement. 


Che Sunday School Gines 
Philadelphia, May 1, 1909 


Eutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
5 1 00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 








The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the } 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimgEs.Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


time paid for, ro of by special request. 


is often quoted as | 


CHILDREN’S DAY 

SERVICES 

Junetide Fragrance, by Grant Colfax Tullar and 

Charles C. Ackley. 

bg The Standard Bearers, by I. H. Meredith and 

others. 

* Anniversary Songs, Vol. 1, by Meredith-Tullar 

and Lerman. 

Prices—per hundred, $4.35 postpaid. 

postpaid. 55 Cents per dozen postpaid. 

* Full orchestration—10 parts, $1.50 postpaid. 

Samples the above three and others for ten cents, 


SACRED JUVENILE CANTATA 
The Morning. of Life —Libretto by Lizzie De- 


Armond, music by J. W. Lerman 
Price per copy, 30 cents; per dozen, $3.25, postpaid. 
Copy for examination on request. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH Co. 
150 Fifth Avenue 57 Washington St. 
New York Chicago, III. 


$4.00 not 





CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


GET THE BEST. THEY ARE ENTITLED 
AMONG THE FLOWERS Send 10 cents 
TRIBUTE OF SONG in stamps for sam- 
GARDEN OF PRAISE ples of the three. 

These’ services are brighter and better than ever. 
$4.00 the hundred. 

A new Cantata for Children and Choir. ‘‘ THE 
GENTLE SHEPHERD.”’ A unique entertainment 
for Sunday-schools. 30 cents the copy, net. 

New Choir Cantata, The Prodigal Son. 38c. net. 


The Voice of Praise No. 2. ew Sunday School 
Song Book. $25 the 100. Send for free returnable sample. 


1018-20 Arch St.,Philadeiphia,Pa. 
HALL-MACK C0 27 East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. 
* 140 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


GEIBEL’S 
Children’s Day Services 
entitled 
“Summer’s Glory” 
“The Flower’s Message” 


Mr. Adam Geibel the famous blind 
composer has surpassed himself in these 
beautiful services. Send 8c in stamps 
for samples of the two. $4. the hundred. 


ad 25c for introductory samples of 
Mr. Geibel's Solo for soprano or baritone. 


Adam Geibel Music Co. 
1018-20 Arch St., Phila. 27E 22d St., N.Y. 
140 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


GIPSY SMITH’S 


HALLOWED reveeeu 


NEW and OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
$25 per hundred 35c. each by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers " 


| THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 











Rightly Observing Children’s Day 











Just a Minute! 
By Dr. Charles Frederic Goss 


Price, 50 cents, net 


Tue Sunpay Scnoort Times Company 
-103t WALNUT St., PHiLtapgueHia, Pa 











Singing By The Way. 


E. E. Rexford, 
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1. To - geth - er heav’nward far - ing, Let’s sing in cheer-ful strain, A song to 


2. Life holds, for those. who seek 
8. Then let us 


sing and praise Him For 


it, More hap - pi-ness than pain; tod gives a 


bless-ings by the way; The clouds have 
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pain; A song’ so full 
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cheer, That wea - ry way - side pil-grims Will 
plan, 
it, The shad-ows break a - part, And all 


Let’s face the rain or sun-shine, And 
the world’sin sun- shine, Re- 
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gain new strengthto hear. 
do the best we can. 
flect - ed from the heart. 


Sing - ing 
Sing-ing, singing by 
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Words, copyright, 1908, by The Sunday School Times Co. 


To Help the Speechmaker 


HE name of the original observer of 
Children’s Day is legion! The prob- 
lem has been solved times without 

number only to be upset by a new discoverer. 
Those who are asked to speak at a Children’s 
Day service on the history of the day should 
be very brief and right to the point. The 
Rev. W. F. McMillen, D.D., District Secre- 


tary of the Congregational Sunday-School | 


and Publishing Society, 1008 Association 
Building, Chicago, has published some in- 
teresting historical matter in a five - cent 
pamphlet entitled ‘Children’s Day: Its 
History, Relation to the Church, and the 
Spread of the Kingdom.”’ 


7 
Ready-Made Programs 


HE programs are those constructed to 
meet special local needs, but when this 
cannot be done help is at hand. De- 

nominational publishing houses furnish pro- 
grams to their schools in many cases, 


mary department as well. 
years have been of high character. 
Presbyterian, the Baptist, 


Reformed, the National Baptist, the South- 


| ern Baptist, the Christian, and various other 


| 


denominational publishing houses 
these programs free to those schools that 
proniise to donate the offerings to missionary 


Gen- 
erally the programs are made for the whole | 
school, but a few furnish them for the pri- | 
Those of recent | 
The | 
the Methodist | 
Episcopal, the German Reformed, the Dutch | 


furnish | 


Music, copyright, 1909, by Chas. H. Gabriel. 


objects. Offerings amounting to tens of 
thousands of dollars are taken in_ these 
schools, and hundreds of Sunday-schools are 
built or helped by this means. More than a 
score of independent Sunday-school supply 
houses in the United States publish fresh 
| programs each year, and these may be had 
usually at five cents each,-or four dollars for 
| a hundred copies. A number of these pub- 
| lishers announce their 1909 programs in cur 
rent issues of The Sunday School Times. 


% 


Making it Promotion Day 


A° Children’s Day occurs in the college 
commencement season, it is found to 
be an appropriate time for promoting 
pupils from one department to another. This 
is done in Mayor M. B. Gibson’s Heidel- 
berg Reformed Sunday-school in York, Penn- 
sylvania. This is a thoroughly graded school 
| of seven hundred, with an average attend- 
ance of about five hundred and fifty. The 
morning service was given up to promotion 
exercises, when classes were promoted to 
the various departments. A graded exercise 
published by the denominational publishing 
house was used at this service to good pur- 
pose. 

One of the good schools in North Caro- 
lina is that of the First Baptist Church of 
Charlotte. The pastor, the Rev. Dr. H. H. 
Hulten, is thoroughly interested in religious 
education, and on Children’s Day, June 39, 
the ten o’clock preaching service was de- 
voted to the special service of the Sunday- 
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~ Anxious.”’ 


LESSON FOR MAY 16 (Acts 14 : 1-28) 


school. High class music characterized the 
first part of the program. The second part 
js given to the graduating exercises of the 
primary class. Twenty-two little ones were 
promoted, and this program was used : 


Motion exercise and Lord's Prayer. 

Song, ‘‘ Up in the Tree ‘lops."’ 

Recitation of Ten Commandments, Twenty- 
third Psalm, and Beatitudes, by Graduating 


Class. 7 
Address to graduates and presentation of 


diplomas. 

Song by Graduating Class, ‘‘ Good-by."’ 

Song of welcome to graduates by Junior De- 

artment. - 

Prayer Song by Primaay Class. 

The service ended with twenty-two mov- 
ing picture scenes on the lessons of the past 
quarter. 

~% 


A Service From the Psalms 


OR those who prefer a distinctive psalm 
service on Children’s Day, that pro- 
gressive Pittsburg school connected 

with the Shady Avenue United Presbyterian 
Church has furnished good material. The 
service was held at eleven o’clock, the hour 
of morning prayer, and began with respon- 
sive sentences, and then continued in this 
order: Praise—Psalm 100: 1, 3; prayers ; 
praise; Bible Song 323 (Psalter 462); re- 
sponses from pastor, congregation, and pri- 
mary and juvenile departments; baptism ; 
prayer; Psalm 103: 8, 11 by the choir ; re- 
sponsive reading ; Song—Psalter 199; mem- 
ory verses by the primary department; praise, 
No. 12: 2-4, ‘* Children’s Praises.’’ 


os 
Making Invitations Attractive 


HE many features possible in the Chil- 
dren’s Day program make it compara- 
tively easy to get up a good invitation 

to call all the members of the school and 
their friends to the church on this occasion. 
The North Baptist Church of Camden, hav- 
ing one of New Jersey’s best regulated large 
schools, sends out a large white sheet folded 
to mail, which is very attractive. The ad- 
dress side has -a curiosity provoker in the 
way of a child’s portrait labeled, ‘‘ Getting 
On opening the sheet, one finds 


a page of happy child pictures labeled, ‘* Get- 
ting ready,’’ ‘*Going,’’ ‘* There—,’’: and 
**Could you miss seeing ’em smiling this 
way?’’ ‘Turning this page, you find the 
following live reading-matter : 


NORTH BAPTIST SCHOOL 
Camden, N. J. 
Meets Every Lord’s Day, 2 P.M. 





The Children’s Day 
Next Lord's Day, June 9, will be given over 
entirely to the children, which means that 
every member of our great family will be in- 
terested in all the services of the day,—morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening. 

The Boys’ Chorus 
will sing in the morning, and Pastor Wheeler 
will preach a sermon to the children on “' The 
Boyhood of Moses."’ In the evening we 
shall be favored with a selection by 


The Girls’ Chorus, ‘‘ The Cecilia"’ 


But the great service of the day will be the 
afternoon service opened by 


The Horn Quartet 


playing sacred selections from the tower at 
1.30. All the children and all the grown-ups 
from all departments will be present. ‘l/his, 
of course, includes the Cradle Roll members 
with their mothers, for what would Children’s 
Day be without the babies? “The Home 
Department will certainly be there. We 
shall also have with us as 
Our Guests 

the children from the Children’s Home, the 
West Jersey Orphanage, the Italian Mission, 
and the boys from the Pennsylvania Institute 
for the Blind, all of whom will take part in 
the exercises ; and we feel that we shall be 
especially favored by 


The Young Singers’ Club 
from the Pennsylvania Institute. 

Our own songs for Children’s Day are 
more than usually bright this year, and will 
as usual be well rendered under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Warhurst. Our friends will par- 
ticularly enjoy the little beginners (our four- 
year-olds), the kindergartners, and the pri- 
mary and junior scholars, all of whom will 
have a share in making the program of en- 
gaging interest. 

The Birds and Flowers 
will add greatly to our pleasure on this oc- 
casion. 

At least twice each year it is the delight of 
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our school to do for others,—at Christmas 
time for the-children in‘our own immediate 
neighborhood, and ‘on “Children’s Day for 
chilkren in other parts of our state, many of 
whom, except for such loving offerings, could 
have no school in which to meet and learn of 
» the Saviour who so loved little children, 


The Giving 


will therefore be a most delightful feature. 

The offering will be gathered by classes and 

announced from the desk, and ought: not to 
take more than five minutes, An envelo 

for-your personal offering is enclosed: ~ Be 

sure that it gets to the North School on Sun- 

day, June 9,.at2.P.M.. .. ~ an enn, 

Yours for a great day, “ 

F, W. AYER, 

Supt. 





Children at Home 








How Flax Saved the Baby 
By Sarah N. McCreery 


LAX was.a brown dog that belonged to 
Mr, and Mrs. Wales. He was no 
beauty, but one look into his honest 

eyes showed that he would be a good friend. 
Mr. and Mrs, Wales lived on a ranci in Col- 
orado where the neighbors were few, and 
they kept this dog as a playfellow for their 
two children; and he could be trusted to 
take care of them, too. 

At the time of which I am going to tell 
you Mr. and Mts. Wales were rebuilding 
their house. The porch had been taken 
away, and there was no way to get out of the 
front door, as it was three or four feet straight 
down to the ground. One day the lumber 
gave out, so the carpenters could not work. 
Mr. Wales had driven to town, ten miles 
away, and Mrs. Wales was left alone with 
the children. 

‘* Flax, you look after Helen if Clyde for- 
gets to watch her,’’ she said, as she opened 
the front door to let in the fresh spring air. 
Then she went out to look after her chickens, 

**T won’t forget,’’ called Clyde. ‘* There’s 
no way she could hurt herself in this room 
anyway.’’ 

He began to draw wonderful things on his 
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slate, and forgot. everything else. Helen 
was playing with her blocks, and he went 
into the other room to make a picture of the 
barn, 

Mrs, Wales had just taken a mother with 
twenty little chickens from ‘the nest into a 
nice clean coop, when she heard a noise in 
the house. She listened, but could not tell 
what it .was. The next minute she heard 
the same Sound, and realized that it was Flax 
growling. She hurried to the house, and 
when she entered the front’ rcom she saw 
Flax leaning half out of the door holding 
Baby Helen by the dress. She knew, then, 
that she had forgotten to hook the screen. 
The baby had pushed the door open, and 
would have fallen-to the ground if it had not 
been for Flax. -He was wise ‘enough to 
know, if he barked, he would drop the baby, 
so he growled Touder and louder until help 
came. & 

‘* Mother,’’ said Clyde, whose, face was 


me from fright, ‘* I forgot about sister, but 


never will again, I’m going: to remember 
as well as Flax does.’’ 

‘* And I will, too, for I forgot to hook the 
screen, We must always be kind and good 
to Flax, for he saved our baby.’’ 


BuRLINGTON, Iowa. 
‘xd? 
Convention Calendar 


Kansas, at Topeka. ....... . May 46 
Minnesota, at Crookston. .... . May 4-6 
Washington, at Tacoma. .... . .May 46 
Summer Evangelism and Open Air 

Work Conference, at Moody 

Institute, Chicago ...... May 12-14 
North Dakota, at Grand Forks . . May-18-20 


Idaho, at Caldwell . ....%... May 18-20 
Oklahoma, at Enid. .....,.. May 24-26 
Ohio, at Springfield ........ June 8-10 
New York, at Rochester... .. . June 8-10 
Nebraska, at Kearney ..... . June 15-17 


Arkansas, at Hot Springs . .. . . Jume 15-17 
World-Wide Baraca Union, at 

Asheville, N.C. ...... «june 26-28 
Indiana, at Lafayette. ...., . June 22-24 
Virginia, at Charlottesville . June 25 to July 2 
Manitoba, at Brandon . . . June 29 to July r 
International Christian Endeavor, 

at St. Paul, Minn. 23). o'6.. July 7-12 
Maine, at Lewiston . .. . . . October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg . . October 13-15 
New Brunswick, at Chatham. , October 20-22 








Follow Paul in His Missionary Journeys 


Is your knowledge of Paul’s various missionary travels just a little hazy? 
on his first. or second journey, or what happened when he did go there? 


even more in doubt. 


There’s a simple little teaching help that will make it all as clear as daylight. 


one-fifth of the entire 


Can’t you quite recall whether he went to the island of Cyprus 
If you are a bit uncertain about it all, it’s probable your scholars are 


The map and printed matter here shown constitute 


“CHART OF PAUL’S JOURNEYINGS” 
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OuTLINES | - 'Eprstirs Dates |Pseriops§ 
BtLacek: ¢ta 
Jerusalem. Paul’s arrest (Acts 21 : 27-36). ‘ 58 
: Jerusalem. Address in the Hebrew language (Acts 21 : 
Por oe 37 to 22: 29). 

* & Jerusalem. Address before the sanhedrin (Acts 22 : 30 
to 23 : 11). < 
wt Jerusalem. Plot of the Jews (Acts 23 : 12-32). } 
RF 1. Czesarea. Examination before Felix (Acts 23 : 33 to 58 s 

i 24: 23). é 

. Cesarea. Before Felix and Drusilla (Acts 24 : 24-27). n 

: ce Cesarea. Before Festus, appeal to Czesar (Acts 25 : 1-12.) 
CnidubAg ya on = Agrippa and Bernice (Acts 25: 13 to ¢ 

iS S= 26 : 32). 
CRETE } » ee 2-5. Sidon, Cyprus, Myra, Cnidus, Crete (Acts 27 : 1-13). 60 ral 
Fi , 6. Sea of Adria, Melita. Shipwreck (Acts 27 : 14-44). S 
ae KZ a i mone ae by age we —_ ~ty I-11), 3 
Sidon 7. Syracuse. arrie ree days (Acts 25: 12). 

EAN SEA f 8, 9. Rhegium, Puteoli. Found brethren (Acts 28: 13, 14). : @ 

Caesarea) 10, 11. Appii Forum, Three Taverns. Met by brethren from 

Rome (Acts 28 : 15). 
Jerusgiem 12, Rome. Conference with Jews (Acts 28 : 16-29). 
LOTR, Rome. Preaching in own hired house (Acts 28 : 30, 31). | Philem., Col., 
c A m XY Eph., Phil. | 61-63 




















Copyright, 1897, by J 


ohn D. Wattles & Co. 


Multiply this by five—five different maps, with all the useful information alongside each map—and you have the entire chart. It 
is printed on a sheet of strong paper 19 inches long and 12 inches wide ;.this sheet is folded neatly and is fastened between two stiff 
covers 334x614 inches,—just the right size for the pocket or handbag. 


It's made for clearness, simplicity, convenience. 


reference for over eight months this year. 
Send twenty cents for this useful “Chart of Paul’s Journeyings” by C. E. Arnold, A.M. 
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Each scholar (intermediate or older) should have a copy. 


31 WALNUT STREET, 





It can be used for 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

















YOU have a. Right 
to INDEPENDENCE | 


If.you have an honest desire to es- | 
cape salaried drudgery, I can in+ 
. Struct.you how to gain financial in- 
dependence—how te secure a busi- 
ness of yourown. Over 8eo0others 
‘have succeeded and are ready to 
help—for you will help them. 
You, NOW, 
the story « of this new business,with 
eonvinc ne Facts and Ficuxrss. 
Write wrt OE Es Gatte: inters et egy = he ee. 


A CHANGE For LADES 


to secure a good income, in their own home, without 


risk. W rite ( Cc. S. &W. A. Keeler, Jamestown, 








Deanade Things 
We are All in the Apprentice Class 


When a simple change of diet brings 
back health and happiness, the story is 
briefly told. A lady of Springfield, Illi- | 
nois, says: 

‘After being afflicted for years with 
nervousness and heart trouble, I re- 
ceived a shock four years ago that left 
me in such a condition that my life was 
despaired of. 

‘*I could get no relief from doctors | 
nor from the numberless heart and | 
nerve remedies I tried, because I didn’t | 
know that coffee was daily putting me | 
back more than the doctors could put 
me ahead. 

Finally, at the request of a friend, I left 
off coffee and began the use of Postum, 
and against my convictions I gradually 
improved in health until for the past six 
or eight months I have been entirely | 
free from nervousness and those terrible | 
sinking, weakening spells of heart | 
trouble. 

‘*My troubles all came from the use 
of coffee, which I had drunk from child- 
hood, and yet they disappeared when I 
quit coffee and took up the use of 
Postum.”’ 

Many people marvel at the effects of 
leaving off coffee and drinking Postum, 
but there is nothing marvelous. about it 
—only common sense. 

Coffee is a destroyer—Postum is a 
rebuilder. That’s the reason. 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





| ness and of Christ’s sufficiency. 
| could not do for ourselves, Christ did for us 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, May 16, 1909. 
Pilgrim’s Progress Series, V. At the 
Cross. (John 19 : 16-27; Luke 23: 
39-49). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON. —Deliverance at the Cross (John 3 : 
14-18). 

‘TUES.—What becomes of sin? (Mic. 7: 
18-20). 

WED. —Joy at the Cross (Gal. 6 : 14-18). 

‘1 HURS.— Peace at the Cross (Rom. 5 : 1-11). 

Fri.—Cleansing at the Cross (Heb. 9: 
12-14). 


Sat.—Sealed at the Cross (Eph. 1 : 7-14). 











Quote passages speaking of the Cross as the 
emblem of salvation. 

Passages speaking of the Cross of self-denial. 

Write out the blessings that come through 
redemption. 


HE cross is a symbol of love. It shows 
us that there is no limit to what God 
will do for us. Paul felt this deeply. 

** He that spared not his own Son,’’ he says, 
** but delivered him up for us all, how shall 
he not also with him freely give us all 
things?’’ ‘Greater love hath no man than 
this,’’ said Jesus himself, ‘‘that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.’’ But 
by friends we must understand not only 
those who loved him, but those who’ as-yet 
hated him, but whom he loved. — Paul felt 
this also. ‘‘Scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die,’’ says he, ‘* for peradventure for 
a@ good man some one would even dare to die. 
But God commendeth his own love toward 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.’’ ‘‘ What did he do?’’ asked 
the old hymn, sung constantly in the Welsh 
Revival, in its appeal to men’s hearts, and it 
answered, ** He died for you.”’ 

The cross which reveals the love of God 
reveals also the weakness and wickedness of 
man. Human nature boasts ofits virtues, 
but they have often been put to: the. test 
and Yound very flimsy. There: is- a great 
deal that is noble in man, “We can see the 
dignity of human nature in the splendor of 
the ruins, but the world has stoned too many 
of its, prophets to justify any pride in the 
goodness of man, A little frenzy burns out 
both wisdom and self-restraint. The cross 
of Christ is the symbol of the prejudice and 
opposition of man to new truth, to unsel- 
fishness, to the appeal of the highest. 

The cross is the token of human helpless- 
What we 


by his cross. He met sin there and vanquished 


| it. He sundered this great bondage for us. 


He poured forth his own divine life into 
humanity. More took place then than we 
can comprehend now, but by the cross God 
in Christ healed the hurt of human sin to all 
hearts which by faith were opened to his re- 
demption. By that cross is our place, if we 
realize what we truly and deeply need. 

Each of us can:understand the summons 
of the cross of Christ to faithfulness and de- 
votion tothe uttermost. ‘lhe Good Shepherd 
went to death for his sheep. Dark night, 
rough mountains, deep streams, thickets of 
thorn—all these— and death, were not too 
much for the Shepherd to endure as he 
sought his sheep which were lost. And he, 
‘** that saith he abideth in him ought himself 
also to walk even as he walked.’’ He 
did his work without complaint, even unto 
| death, Such love is his appeal to men. 


‘* A lamb goes uncomplaining forth, 

‘The guilt-of allsmen bearing ; 

Laden with all the sin‘of earth, 

None else the burden sharing ! 
Goes patient on, grows.weak and faint, 
To slaughter:led without complaint, 

That spotless life. to offer ; 

Bears shame, and stripes, and wounds, and 
death, 
Anguish and mockery, and saith, 
* Willing all this I suffer.’ 


‘* That Lamb is Lord of death and life, 

God over all forever ; 

The Father's Son, whom to that strife 
Love doth for us deliver ! 

O mighty love! what hast thou done ! 

The Father offers up his Son— 
The Son content:descendeth ! 

© love, @ love ! how strong art ‘thou ! 

In shroyd and grave thou lavest:-him low 
Whose word the mountain -rendeth J" 


(Lesson for May 16) MAY I, 1909 


Wash-Day 
Baking Day 


All days are alike to the 
New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook- 

‘Stove. ° No matter for 
what purpose you need a 

‘ quick, clean, hot flame, or 
a slow, steady flame— 
without an added. degree of 

- heat in the room—there is 
no stove like the “ New 
Perfection” —the wonder- | 
ful oil stove that has revo- 
lutionized housekeep- 


ing. The 


~NEW PERFECTION | 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


besides being the perfect stove for summer, is just as efficient for year-round use. If 
is built, with a CABINET TOP that makes it possible to warm dishes and keep 
— food hot after it is cooked, and adds many other conveniences. 

The “‘New Perfection’’ is the most complete and most efficient 

oil stove ever made. Made in three sizes. Can be had either with 

or without Cabinet Top. If not at your dealer's, write our nearest 

agency. 


is unsurpassed for. home 
TE Ra Oo LAMP illumination. Floods the 
room with light if you wish i it—gives a 


restful, mellow glow if you prefer it. Just the lamp for daily 
use everywhere. If ‘not with your dealer, write, our nearest 


agency, 
site OL COMPANY 
Incorporated) 








‘The Story of Paul’s Life. 








Told simply, clearly,-interestingly by Dean Bosworth. Ina 
neat, strongly made 24-page booklet. Single copy 8 cents ; 
-six or more’ at 6 cents each ; fifty or more at 5 cents éach. 


THE SuNDAy ScHooL Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 














The Bible that gives the 
most spiritual uplift is the 
one that is read with the 
clearest understanding. Such 
a Bible is, pre-eminently, the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the Americana Revision Committee 
It is the Bible for home 
reading as well as for 
the most critical study. 
Best translation ever 
published in the Eng- 
lish language. 


ToT THE Vackrion LanD 


START RIGHT 


Secure a copy of 


1909 edition 


New ENGLAND 
VACATION RESORTS 


A valuable and indispensable book 
issued in the interests of all critical 


VACATIONISTS and TOURISTS 

Tear Seas Ble 
as to Costs and Accommodations. 

—— FREE FOR THE ASKING—— 


Address Drawer 83 


Ask your bookseller for it, and a 8 
“The Kepevican Standard Edition pu 
lished by Thomas Nelson & Sons.’ 
Prices, 35c. to $20.00. 


We have issued a booklet descriptive 








of the American Standard Bible which 

we will gladly send you if you will send 
us your. name and address. It also shows the 
several styles in which this Bible is issued. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


s for the American Revision Committee 
37 East 18th Street, New York 
Bible publishers for over 50 years 








Furope— Busy AN‘ ‘STOUR, ONLY 2975. 
urs, Aste nd short 

py Re rates. Apply at once. the 

‘emple Tours, 14—C; St.. B » Mass. 























